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THE DOHADA OR CRAVING OF PREGNANT WOMEN: 
A MOTIF OF HINDU FICTION? 


MAvrRICcCE BLOOMFIELD 


JOHNS HopPpkKINS UNIVERSITY 


Hinpu scHEMATISM allows nothing in nature or the mind, 
however unimportant or indecent it may seem to a sofisticated 
Western soul, to pass without formal statement and discussion. 
The two Sastras, KamaSsastra, ‘Rules of Love,’ and the (so far) 
lost SteyaSastra, ‘Rules of Thieving,’ are familiar examples of 
this Hindu habit. Lurid descriptions of the female body, 
inflammatory, and primarily intended to inflame, pass into liter- 
ature without the least sense of indecency or decadence.” In 
their Hindu treatment, these matters appear, in the end, natural 
or even exigent; to suppress them or disguise them would leave 
a blank, and cast shame upon him that thinketh evil. Similarly, 
dohada, that is, the fancy, craving, or whim of a pregnant 
woman, a trivial and intimate event in woman’s life history, is 
not allowed to flit uncaught thru Hindu thot. On the contrary 
it is gripped firmly, and handled without gloves, pervading 
poetry and fiction all the way from Ceylon to Tibet. The notion 
is so persistent that it becomes, in time, a mere formula, or bit 
of embroidery. There is scarcely a description of spring-time 





*The present article continues the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu 
Fiction, planned some years ago, and since then substantiated in a number 
of my own papers, and one by Dr. E. W. Burlingame. See Bloomfield, 
‘On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh and Cry 
Motif,’ JAOS 36. 54-89; ‘On the Art of Entering Another’s Body, a 
Hindu Fiction Motif,’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
56. 1-43; ‘The Fable of the Crow and the Palm-Tree, a Psychic Motif 
in Hindu Fiction,? AJP 40. 1-36. Preceded by, ‘The Character and 
Adventures of Miladeva,’ Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 52. 616-50; and, ‘On 
Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift Ernst Windisch, 349- 
61. Burlingame’s paper is: ‘The Act of Truth (Saccakiriyd): a Hindu 
Spell and its Employment as a Psychic Motif in Hindu Fiction’: JEAS, 
July 1917, pp. 429-67. 

2So, e. g.. DaSakumara Carita (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Part 1, p. 
62; Vasavadatta, Gray’s Translation, pp. 58, 61, 62, 86; Kathasaritsagara 
84, 6 ff.; ParSvanatha Caritra, 1. 216 ff.; Samaradityasamksepa 5. 167 ff.; 
Divyavadana, p. 444. 
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in which trees or plants do not manifest dohada before they 
blossom out; there is many a story in which an embryo child 
teases its mother with caprices of the most varied sorts. 

The treatment of dohada is both scientific and literary. As 
regards science, it figures prominently in medicine, in love books 
(KamasSastra), in psycho-fysics, and in filosofy. With these we 
are not directly concerned, except in so far as they put forth the 
idea that dohada is due to the presence of a second heart and a 
second will in the body of the mother; that the mother’s crav- 
ings are, therefore, vicarious; and that the prosperous develop- 
ment of the embryo depends upon the satisfaction of these 
cravings, in whatsoever manner they may manifest themselves. 
This aspect of dohada, as well as the derivation of the word 
from the idea of ‘two-heartedness,’ has been treated conclusively 
enough by Liiders, Nachrichten der Géttingischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1898, fascicle 1; Jolly, JF 10, 213 ff.; 
Aufrecht, ZDMG@ 52. 763; Boehtlingk, ZDMG 55. 98; Ber. d. 
kgl. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 1901; Richard Schmidt, Beitrage zur 
indischen Erotik, p. 392 ff. 

As a theme of literature dohada appears in two ways, both 
naive in their inception, and @ priori quite dispensable. It must 
be admitted, however, that on the whole, they are worked out in 
a way that lacks neither beauty nor usefulness; that is entirely 
free from grossness; and that, in the end, really adds both dis- 
tinctiveness and variety to Hindu literature. 

One of the ways is poetic, the other pragmatic. In poetry we 
have the exquisite notion that the sudden blossoming of trees in 
the spring is a kind of birth, preceded by a pregnancy fancy. 
The fulfilment of that fancy is thot to be the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the perfect event. The kadamba tree suddenly buds 
forth at the beginning of the rainy season, when the thunder 
roils—sign that the kadamba craved to hear the thunder, before 
giving birth to its buds. The bakula (vakula) tree, before bear- 
ing blossoms, must be sprinkled with wine from the mouths of 
young women—that is its whim. Above all, the aSoka tree must 
be touched by the foot of a maiden, or young woman, before it 
blossoms—again the whim of the pregnant plant, say, or imply, 
the Hindu poets.* 





* As regards the aSoka see Lala Sita Ram in ZDMG 58. 393. 
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In Parsvanatha Caritra 6. 796, 797, four trees are thus said 
to blossom in spring in consequence of having their several 
dohadas fulfilled. 

pusyantt tarunislista yasmin* kuruvakadrumah, 

vikdsam yanty asokds tu vadhipddapraharatah. 

mrgdksisidhugandisah pusyant: bakula api, 

campakdas tu praphullants sugandhajaladohadah. 
‘(Came spring) when the kuruvaka trees bloom, as they are 
embraced by young maids; when the aSsoka trees burst into 
bloom, as they are struck by the feet of young women; when the 
bakula trees bloom, if sprayed with wine from*the mouths of 
gazelle-eyed maidens; when the campaka trees burst as they 
are sprinkled with perfumed water.’ The kuravaka or kuruvaka 
is said also to break into blossom when looked at by a beautiful 
woman, (pramadayda) dlokitah kuravakah kurute vikdsam, gloss 
to Kumarasambhava 3. 26 (see Pet. Lex. under kuravaka). 

In the more eufuistice descriptions, Vasavadatta 133 and 138, 
figure only aSoka and bakula; they are, as a matter of fact, 
mentioned most frequently: ‘Came spring, that makes bakula 
trees horripilate from sprinkling with rum in mouthfuls by 
amorous maids, merry with drink; that has hundreds of asoka 
trees delighted by the slow stroke of the tremulous lotus feet, 
beautiful with anklets, of wanton damsels, enslaved by amorous 
delights.’ And again, ‘In spring, by its fresh shoots the asoka, 
because of its longing to be touched by a maiden’s ankleted foot, 
red with the dye of new lac, seemed to have assumed that color. 
The bakula shone as if, thru sprinkling with mouthfuls from 
amorous girls’ lotus lips, completely filled with sweet wine, it 
had assumed its (the wine’s) color in its own flowers.” 

Rarely does a Hindu poet allude to the aSoka tree without this 
thot; see, e. g., Malavikignimitram, Act 3, stanzas 48 and 53 
(Bollensen’s edition, 1879); Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, 
5691, 5693. In ease of all of these trees there is the corollary 
idea that their fruit does not prosper, unless their cravings are 
satisfied; it is just as fit and proper to satisfy these cravings, 
as, in real life, it is imperative to satisfy the whim of the proto- 
typical pregnant woman: dohadam asyadh piraya,® ‘satisfy her 





*Se., vasante. 
’Compare Gray’s Translation of Vasavadatta, pp. 84, 85. 
*Malav. stanza 55. 
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dohada,’ is, as it were, a Hindu motto, because the foetus comes 
to grief if desire due to dohada is not granted, dohadasydpra- 
dainena garbho dosam avapnuydt (Yajnavalkya 3. 79). 

The pragmatie aspect of dohada is what concerns Hindu fic- 
tion. It seems that Hindu women are affected by it to a degree 
unknown in the West, and that husbands are very conscious of 
its presence and of their duties, in the circumstances, towards 
their patient wives. Literary testimony is very abundant, but 
we have in addition direct testimony from a modern Hindu 
source. In an article entitled ‘Doladuk (dohada),’ Mr. W. 
Goonetilleke, in The Orientalist 2. 81, describes the circum- 
stances somewhat as follows: Sinhalese as well as other Eastern 
women acquire, during the earlier period of pregnancy, a long- 
ing or craving after particular objects. It is the duty of the 
husband to provide these objects, lest the woman’s health suffer. 
In ‘former times’ unchaste wives availed themselves of this for 
getting rid of their husbands for a time, so as to enjoy the com- 
pany of their paramours. All the young woman has to do is to 
express longing for some rare article of food, or a fruit out of 
season, and the deluded husband, as he is in duty bound, sets 
out to procure it. In the meantime the wife has her own way in 
the house; see the Nikini story, below, p. 22. 

This longing for particular objects is known among the Sin- 
halese as Doladuk = dohada. In decent Sinhalese, a woman is 
not said to be pregnant, but in the state of Doladuk, ‘Dola- 
dukin innava.’ Mr. Goonetilleke goes on to say that the object 
longed for is, for the most part, a lump of dry clay or earth, or 
broken pieces of new chatties. These substances have a kind of 
fragrance which is irresistibly inviting to pregnant women, as 
well as to patients suffering from the disease called Pandu 
(jaundice or anemia).’ In Raghuvanéa 3. 3, 5, 6, this matter is 
authenticated. The king of North Koéala there sniffs (our 
*kisses’) the face of his beloved, that has the odor of earth (mrt- 
surabhi)* and thus learns that she is in dohada. ‘Whatever she 
chose, that she saw brought in; for the desired object was not 
unattainable, even in heaven, by this king with the strung-bow.’ 


* Jaundiced clay-eaters are well known in the southern United States. 

*The commentator Mallinatha says, garbhininém mrdbhaksanam loka. 
prasiddham eva, ‘it is universally understood that pregnant women eat 
earth.’ 
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As far as the writer knows, the craving for clay does not again 
appear in literature. 

The same dohada is employed constantly as a start motif 
which initiates a chain of unusual happenings, or as a progres- 
sive motif in the course of stories. Clearly, if the story requires 
something unusual to be done, if the smooth course of some 
one’s life is to be disturbed; or, if the evenly righteous or proper 
character of some person needs to be turned into something 
wicked or convulsive; dohada, in its unbridled unexpectedness, 
ean be readily called upon. When a lady expresses the desire 
to dine off the entrails of her husband,® or to drink the moon,’® 
the story gets a jolt, and after that is liable to move with some 
élan. Indeed, dohada runs the entire gamut from such fierce 
fancies clear to the opposite pole, e. g., the lamb-like desire to 
hear pious discourse from some great religious teacher, which 
occurs very frequently in fiction, tho it is perhaps not so likely 
in real life. 

As is true of many other fiction motives, dohada, because it 
occurs very frequently, tends to become mechanical in its use. 
Thus, in the course of the rebirths of the pair of souls of Guna- 
sena and Agnisarman in the Jaina text Samaradityasamksepa, 
the births are very regularly preceded by dohada: 2. 13, 361; 
3.15; 4. 444; 5.106 6.388. The motif is, in this regard, very 
much on a plane with another birth motif, namely, the dream, 
which heralds the birth of a noble son, a stock motif with which 
the Jainas in particular embroider the life histories of their 
saints and emperors, from Mahavira down. This trait is also 
constant in the Samaradityasamksepa.™ 

Dohada unconsciously assumes in the minds of the fictionists 
certain systematic aspects, which make it convenient to treat it 
under six rubrics: 

I. Dohada either directly injures the husband, or impels 
some act on his part which involves danger or contumely. 

II. Dohada prompts the husband to deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, wisdom, or shrewdness. 


° Pradyumnicirya’s Samaradityasamksepa 2. 361. 

* Parisistaparvan 8. 225 ff. 

See my volume, The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Pareva- 
natha, pp. 189 ff. 
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III. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 
tions. 

IV. Dohada is used as an ornamental incident, not influenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 

V. Dohada is feigned by the woman, in order that she may 

accomplish some purpose, or satisfy some desire. 

VI. Dohada is obviated by tricking the woman into the belief 
that her desire is being fulfilled. 


I. Dohada etther directly injures the husband, or impels some 
act on his part which involves danger or contumely. 

Suitably, the account of this motif, based, as it is, upon 
extravagance, begins with its most extreme manifestation, 
namely, when the dohada injures. Once more, the extremest 
injury, which is surely not retailed without a touch of irony, 
is to the person or character of the husband himself. It is 
remarkable that the woman herself is not directly injured; nor 
is she, as a rule, driven by her whim into adventure. There is 
just one folklore story of this sort, told by Parker, Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. 2, pp. 388 ff., where the young wife of a 
prince is taken with dohada (doladuk) for a damba fruit, which 
her seven sisters-in-law refuse to give her. The princess climbs 
a damba tree, is there wooed by a leopard, and goes with him 
to his rock cave. The leopard is trapped by the princess’s 
brothers in a covered pit and buried alive. The princess dies 
thru very grief at the loss of the leopard. 

In Thusa Jataka (338) the mother of the future parricide, 
Prince Ajatasattu,?? when pregnant with him, conceives a 
chronic longing to drink blood from the right knee of her 
husband, King Bimbisaéra. The king learns from his astrologers 
that the prospective child will kill him, and seize his kingdom. 
‘If my son,’ says the king, ‘should kill me and seize my king- 
dom, what is the harm of it?’ He has his right knee opened 
with a sword, lets the blood fall into an open dish, and gives it 
to the queen to drink. But the queen, loathing the idea of the 
parricide’s being born, endeavors to bring about a miscarriage. 
The king, hearing of it, calls her to him, and says, ‘My dear, it 
is said, my son will slay me, and seize my kingdom. But I am 
not exempt from old age and death: suffer me to behold the 





*See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 14 ff. 
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face of my child!’ In full time the queen gives birth to a son 
who is called Ajatasattu, because he had been his father’s enemy 
while still unborn.’* Ajatasattu in due time slays his father. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 84, Queen Vasavi, who is about 
to bear her husband, King Bimbisara, a son, destined to kill that 
king, his father, is seized by the desire to eat flesh from the 
king’s back. She tells the king, who consults the soothsayers. 
They decide that the desire is caused by the influence of a being 
which has entered into his wife’s womb. Some sagacious person 
advises him to have a cotton garment lined with raw meat, and 
to put it on, and then offer the meat to his wife. He does so, 
and offers Vasavi the meat; she thinks that it is the king’s own 
flesh, and so eats it, whereby she is freed from her longing. 
Afterwards she longs for her husband’s blood, the king has the 
veins opened in five of his limbs, and gives her the blood to 
drink, whereby she is freed from her longing. 

This event is alluded to, KathakoSa, p. 177,1* where the king, 
whom the Buddhists call Ajatasatru, is called Konika (Kitnika). 
This king has his father Srenika thrown into prison, where he 
ultimately dies. One day Konika is eating, while Udaya, his 
son by his wife Padmavati, is sitting in his lap. The child’s 
urine falls into the vessel of rice. Konika does not put him off 
his lap for fear of disturbing him, but eats the rice mixed with 
urine. Konika says to his mother who is sitting by: ‘Mother, 
did anybody ever love his son so much?’ His mother replies: 
‘You monstrous criminal, listen! When I was pregnant with 
you, I had a longing to eat your father’s flesh. The king satis- 
fied my longing. When you were born, I abandoned you in an 
enclosure of asoka-trees, saying that you were a villain. The 
king brought you back; so you were called ASokacandra. Then 
a dog tore your finger. It became a whitlow. So he gave you 
the name of Konika.* When the swelling on your finger 
ripened, you suffered pain; your father held that finger in his 





*%Tt is very unlikely that this teleological interpretation of the name is 
correct; rather ‘he whose enemies are not born, or do not exist’; i. e., 
‘Unconquerable.’ So Ajatasatru, an epithet of Indra in RV. Clearly the 
name is part reason for the story. 

4 The same episode in Nirayavaliya Sutta, edited by Warren in Trans- 
actions of the Amsterdam Academy, 1879. 

%* There is no evidence that Konika has this meaning. 
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mouth, tho it was streaming with matter, so you did not cry. 
To this extent did he love you.’ Konika, full of remorse. takes 
up an iron club, and goes off in person to break his father’s 
chains. The guards say to Srenika: ‘Konika is coming in a 
very impatient mood, with an iron club in his hand.’ The king, 
thinking that he would be put to death by some painful mode 
of execution, takes tdlaputa poison. When Konika arrives 
there, he finds King Srenika dead. 

In Samaradityasathksepa 2. 356 ff. the soul of the ascetic 
Agnigarman falls from heaven, and is conceived in the womb of 
Kusumavali, queen of King Sinha. In her dream she sees a 
serpent enter her womb,** go out again and bite the king, so that 
he falls from his throne. She does not communicate this inaus- 
picious omen to the king. Owing to that fault she gets to hate 
the king as her child keeps growing in her womb, and finally is 
taken with dohada to eat her husband’s entrails. Because she 
ascribes this to the evil nature of the foetus, she decides to prac- 
tise abortion. But tho she takes many drugs, she does not suc- 
ceed in her detestable design, merely growing very lean from 
the drugs and her unsatisfied dohada. From a friend of the 
queen the king learns the whole story, consults his minister, and 
is advised to cut fake entrails from his body before the eyes of 
the queen. The minister tells the queen that he will satisfy her 
craving. She consents, and he cuts the entrails of a hare which 
are hidden in the king’s clothes, apparently from out of his 
body, while the queen looks on. The minister next tells her to 
report the birth of her child to himself, and, when she does so, 
he tells her that the child is dangerous to the king and should 
therefore be brought up at a distance. Again she consents, and 
intrusts the child to a tire-woman, who, however, is intercepted 
by the king. He takes the child, contrives a secret birth-festival 
for him, names him Ananda, has him educated in every accom- 
plishment, and appoints him heir-apparent. 

It comes to pass that a forest bandit, Durmati by name, rises 
against the king, who then organizes an expedition against him. 





In Viracarita 23 (Indische Studien 14. 137) a pregnant woman sees 
a serpent, and, therefore, begets a serpent. In Parévanatha Caritra 5. 125, 
Queen Vama, while pregnant, sees a serpent by her side (pdrévatah), 
therefore her son is named ParSva. See my Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Pargvanatha, p. 190. 
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The king is reminded of the perishableness of all things by the 
spectacle of a frog being devoured by a serpent, the serpent by 
an osprey, and the osprey by a boa constrictor. He decides to 
abandon the world, and makes preparations for his successor, 
Ananda. Ananda, on account of his evil nature, suspects his 
father of designs against his life, and attacks him. A battle 
ensues, which is, however, stopped by the king, who orders 
Ananda’s consecration as king. But Ananda, still suspicious, 
has his father thrown into prison. There Queen Kusumavali 
visits him, is converted, and turns nun. The king decides to 
die by starvation, but Ananda sends a palace eunuch, named 
Devasarma, to feed him by force. The king refuses to be inter- 
fered with in his pious career, and is slain by the sword of his 
own son. 

There is finally a single case in which dohada results not only 
in the husband’s death, but also in the death of a second person, 
showing how insistent is this mode of treatment. In Suvanna- 
kakkatu Jataka (389)*7 the Bodhisat, born as a Brahman 
farmer, strikes up a friendship with a crab. Now in his eyes 
are seen the five graces and the three circles, very pure. A 
she-crow, conceiving dohada to eat his eyes, tells her mate to 
wait on a cobra, and to induce him to sting the Brahman to 
death, in order that he may pluck out the dead Brahman’s eyes, 
and bring them to her. The cobra consents to the arrangement, 
bites the Brahman in the calf of his leg, and flees to his ant-hill. 
The crab seizes the crow by the neck; the crow calls the cobra 
to his aid, and when he comes the crab clutches him as well. He 
makes the cobra suck the poison from the Brahman’s wound, so 
that he is as well as before, and then crushes the heads of both 
crow and snake with his claws. 

At times dohada does not kill the unoffending husband, but 
merely endangers his life. Thus in ParSvanatha Caritra 3. 456 
ff., Prabhivaka, an adventurer who has taken service with a 
mean-spirited Thakkura, Sinha by name, is married by that 
Thakkura to a low-born wife. She conceives dohada for the 
flesh of the Thakkura’s pet peacock.’* Prabhavaka satisfies it 


7 Cf. Benfey, Paficatantra, 1. 539. 
In Chavannes, Cing Cent Contes et Apologues Chinois, nr. 20, the wife 
of a king falls sick, dreams that she sees a peacock, and that someone 
tells her that his flesh will cure her. This is, no doubt, dohada. Peacock’s 
flesh makes young and long-lived in Jataka 159; cf. also Jataka 491. 
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by giving her the flesh of a peacock equally good, and at the 
same time hides away the Thakkura’s pet. At meal-time the 
Thakkura misses his peacock, has the drum beaten, and offers 
800 dinars and exemption from punishment to the restorer of 
the peacock. Then the slave-wife reflects: ‘What use have I for 
this man from a strange country? I will take the money, and 
get another husband.’ She touches the drum, and tells the king 
that she had craved the peacock’s flesh, and that Prabhavaka, 
out of love for her, had slain him, tho she had tried to dissuade 
him. Prabhavaka, after having vainly sought protection by an 
ungrateful friend, and after appealing in vain to the mercy of 
the Thakkura himself, whom he had previously benefited in an 
important way, produces the peacock. Then, in disgust, he 
takes leave of treacherous wife, faithless fyfend, and ungrateful 
king. 7 

In another instance, ParSvanatha 7. 275 ff., KathakoSa pp. 42 
ff., a female endangers thru dohada her husband’s life, but, in 
the end, herself saves him thru her devotion. A fond pair of 
parrots live upon a tree. The female, in dohada, requests the 
male to bring her a head of rice from a nearby field. The male 
remonstrates, because the field belongs to king Srikanta, and he 
will therefore lose his head. She taunts him for his cowardice. 
Thereupon he daily plucks a head of rice from the field, until 
the king notices the depredation, orders the keepers of the field 
to catch the parrot, and bring him to his presence. When this 
is done, the king raises his sword to cut off the head of the 
parrot. But the female covers him with her body, begs for his 
life, and explains that her husband has misbehaved at her bid- 
ding, when in dohada. The king taunts the male, telling him 
that he, who is famous in the world for wisdom,?® had risked 
his life to satisfy the whim of a woman. The female retorts by 
narrating how the king himself, in a former birth, had taken 
the same risk of his life in behalf of his queen Sridevi. The king 
releases both parrots, and assigns to them daily rations of rice 
from that very field. The she-parrot, her dohada satisfied, lays 
two eggs. 





See my paper ‘On Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift Ernst 
Windisch, p. 354 ff. 
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A close relative of the last story, Supatta Jataka (292),?° 
transfers the devotion, which primarily belongs to the husband, 
to an agent, but the chief traits are the same. The Bodhisat, 
born as king of the crows, named Supatta, has a queen Suphassa, 
and a chief captain Sumukha. Queen Suphassa, in dohada, fly- 
ing over the kitchen of king Brahmadatta in Benares, smells its 
savory food, longs for it, and tells her husband that she must 
die, unless she gets some of it. The crow king, perched pen- 
sively, is quizzed by Captain Sumukha, who no sooner hears 
what is the trouble than he proposes to fetch the food. The 
captain with eight champions flies to Benares and settles on the 
roof of the kitchen. There he issues the following order: 
‘When the food is taken up, I’ll make the man drop the dishes. 
Once that is done, there’s an end of me. So four of you must 
fill your mouths with the rice, and four with the fish, and feed 
the royal pair with them; and if they ask where I am, say I’m 
coming.’ 

“The cook, hanging his dishes on a balance-pole, goes off 
towards the king’s rooms. As he passes thru the court the crow 
captain, with a signal to his followers, settles upon his chest, 
strikes him with extended claws, and with his beak, sharp as a 
spear-point; pecks the end of his nose, and with his two feet 
stops up his jaws. The king, happening to observe what the 
crow is doing, hails the carrier, ‘Hullo, you, down with the 
dishes, and catch the crow!’ He does so; the champions pick 
up the food and give it to their king and queen to eat. When 
the cook brings the captain, and the latter is questioned by the 
king about his disrespectful and reckless conduct, he explains: 
‘O great king! Our king lives near Benares, and I am captain 
of his forces. His wife conceived a great longing for a taste 
of your food. Our king told me what she craved; at once I 
devoted my life, and now I have sent her the food.’ King 
Brahmadatta is so pleased with the captain’s devotion that he 
bestows upon him the white umbrella, and regularly sends of 
his own food to the royal crow pair. 

The chef-d’oeuvre of dohada stories, in which the uxorious 
husband both fails to satisfy his wife and in addition is con- 
tumeliously outwitted by superior intellect, is founded upon a 





”See Folk-lore Journal, 3. 360. 
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female crocodile’s dohada for a beautiful monkey’s heart. It 
occurs in two versions, both of which are distinguished by inven- 
tiveness and perfect Hindu setting. In their Buddhist form they 
figure as the Sunsumara Jataka (208), of which a briefer version 
is the Vanara Jaitaka (342) ; and the Vanarinda Jataka (57), of 
which a briefer version is the Kumbhila Jataka (224).?4_ In the 
Sunsumara the Bodhisat disports himself as a monkey on the 
shore of the Gaigai. The female crocodile conceives a desire to eat 
his heart. Her mate entices the monkey, by promise of fresher 
and choicer fruit, to cross the Ganga upon his back. The croco- 
dile drops the monkey in the middle of the river. On being asked 
the reason for this procedure the crocodile replies, with a touch 
of Buddhist cant, that he has not dealt honestly by the monkey, 
because he wishes, for above-mentioned reasons, to feed the 
monkey’s heart to his wife. The monkey acknowledges the pro- 
priety of the crocodile’s intentions: ‘If only monkeys had their 
hearts in their bodies! This is not so, because their hearts 
would be torn to pieces by the branches of the trees upon which 
they are constantly jumping about.’ The crocodile sceptically 
asks how the monkeys can live in this way, but the monkey con- 
vinees him by showing him the ripe fruits upon an udumbara 
(fig) tree, alleging that they are the monkeys’ hearts. Saith 
the crocodile: ‘If you will show me your heart I will not kill 
you!’ ‘Then take me there, and I will show it you, hanging 
down from the udumbara tree.’ The crocodile complies, the 
monkey escapes, and recommends the crocodile to consider, as 
the permanent valuable fruit of his experience, that his, the 
crocodile’s, body may be great, but not so his intelligence. But 
the monkey reflects for himself somewhat as follows: 
‘Lightly I’d eat the lotus on the other side of the sea, 
Far better for me to eat the fruit of the homely fig-tree.’ 

In the Vanarinda Jataka the monkey lives on the bank of a 
river, but is in the habit of foraging on a little island in the 
middle of that.river. This island he reaches by first jumping 
upon a large rock between the bank and the island. Now the 
crocodile, sent by his pregnant wife, one evening lies in ambush 





* Parallels to these stories are cited from the classical literatures of 
India by Andersen, Pali Reader, p. 115; from folk-lore by Bloomfield, 
JAOS 36. 59, note. 
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upon the stone, awaiting the return of the monkey from the 
island to the shore of the mainland. The monkey, however, 
notices that the rock (with the crocodile upon it) looms larger 
than usual, whereas the water of the river is no lower than 
usual. With exceeding artfulness he calls the rock three times 
(bho pdsina), and as there is, of course, no answer, exclaims 
‘Why, O rock, do you not answer to-day?’ (as tho the rock were 
in the habit of answering). The crocodile thinks that the rock 
must be in the habit of conversing with the monkey, and finally 
responds, ‘What is it, O monkey?’ (kim bho vanarinda).2*? He 
then confesses that he is there to get the monkey’s heart. The 
monkey expresses his willingness to be eaten. He tells the croc- 
odile to open his mouth to receive him, knowing that the eyes 
of a crocodile shut up when he opens his mouth. As soon as the 
crocodile has opened his mouth, the monkey jumps from the 
island upon his head, and thence to shore. 

In one instance dohada is not directed against the unoffending 
husband but manifests itself in a whim for ogrish things or 
ogrish food, which must, indeed, have been very disturbing to 
that husband. In Kathias. 9. 45 ff., and again in 30. 45 ff., 
Queen Mrgivati, the wife of King Sahasranika, being pregnant, 
feels a desire to bathe in a lake of blood.2* Her husband, afraid 
of committing sin, has a lake made of liquid lac and other 
colored fiuids, in which she plunges. Then a bird of the race of 
Garuda pounces upon her, thinking that she is raw flesh. He 
carries her off, and as fate will have it, leaves her alive on the 
mountain of the sunrise (wdayaparvata). Therefore, the gods 
give her son the name of Udayana. 

In yet another case the caprice of a queen costs a husband 
both wife and child, without, however, injuring his person. But 
out of the disruption of the family comes in time the birth of 
a famous Pratyekabuddha, named Karakandu. In Jacobi, Aus- 
gewéhlte Erzahlungen in Mahdrastri, p. 34, line 25 ff.,?* King 











* This, according to my suggestion, JAOS 36. 58, is the ‘Cave Call 
Motif,’ or the ‘Speaking Cave.’ 

* Bath of blood occurs also in Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 60, in a dif- 
ferent connection. 

*See also Warren, Nirayfvaliyi Sutta, in the Transactions of the 
Amsterdam Academy, 1879; Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten, pp. 
152 ff. 
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Dahivahana reigns in Campa. His queen, Paumavai, is taken 
with dohada. ‘How can I divert myself, riding thru the parks 
and groves on the most excellent back of an elefant, attired in 
the costume of the king, having the royal parasol held over me 
by the great king?’ On the strength of this the royal pair 
mount the Elefant of Victory. It is then the beginning of the 
rainy season. When the elefant smells the odor of the fragrant 
earth he remembers the woods, and gallops out of the path. The 
people can not keep up with him. The two enter the woods. 
The king sees a fig-tree. He says to the queen: ‘He will pass 
under that fig-tree; then you are to take hold of a bough.’ She 
promises, but can not take hold. The king seizes the bough, and 
Paumavai is carried off alone into a desolate wood. Afterwards 
she brings forth, in a Jaina convent, a son, whom she exposes, 
and who, when he grows up, becomes the Pratyekabuddha, 
Karakandu. 


II. Dohada prompts the husband to deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, wisdom, or shrewdness. 

In the first instance dohada jeopardizes the life of the hus- 
band, who is, however, saved by his own heroic prowess. In 
the long and interesting story of the present in Bhaddasala 
Jataka (465), repeated in Dhammapada Commentary 4. 3,5 
Mallika, wife of the general Bandhula, is prompted by her 
dohada to bathe in the tank in Vesali City, where the proud 
families of the kings of the Licchavis get water for the ceremo- 
nial sprinkling, as well as drinking water. That tank is guarded 
strongly within and without; above it is spread an iron net; 
not even a bird can find room to get thru. But Bandhula goes 
there in a car with Mallika; puts the guards to flight; bursts 
thru the iron network; and in the tank bathes his wife and gives 
her to drink of the water. Then the 500 kings of the Licchavis 
are angered, mount 500 chariots, and set out in pursuit. Mal- 
lika espies them, and tells her lord. ‘Then tell me,’ says Ban- 
dhula, ‘when they all look like one chariot.’ When they, all in 
line, look like one chariot, Mallika reports: ‘My lord, I see, as 
it were, the head of one chariot.’ Bandhula gives her the reins, 
stands upright in the chariot, and speeds a shaft which cleaves 
the heads of all the 500 chariots, and passes right thru the 500 





** A muddled version of this story also in Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 82. 
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kings in the place where the girdle is fastened and then buries 
itself in the earth. The kings, not perceiving that they are 
wounded, pursue still, shouting, ‘Stop, holloa, stop.’ Bandhula 
stops his chariot, and says, ‘You are dead men and I cannot 
fight with the dead.’ ‘What,’ say they, ‘dead, such as we are?’ 
‘Loose the girdle of the first man,’ says Bandhula. They loose 
his girdle, and that instant he falls dead. Then Bandhula says 
to them, ‘You are all of you in the same condition; go to your 
homes, and set in order what should be ordered, and give your 
directions to your wives and families, and then doff your armor.’ 
They do so and all of them give up the ghost.*° 

The next story, Chavaka Jataka (309), brings out the wisdom 
of the Bodhisat, who is established as a poor Pariah householder. 
His pregnant wife, taken with dohada for a mango fruit, says, 
‘If I can have a mango, I shall live; otherwise I shall die.’ The 
Bodhisat climbs by night a maago tree in the garden of the king 
of Benares, but, while he is engaged in this predatory act, the 
day begins to break. Afraid that he will be seized as a thief, 
he decides to wait till it is dark. Now the king of Benares at 
this time is being taught sacred texts by his chaplain. Coming 
into the garden he sits down on a high seat at the foot of the 
mango tree, and, placing his teacher on a lower seat, he has a 
lesson from him. The Bodhisat realizes that it is wicked of both 
of them to sit in this way—the teacher should sit higher than the 
pupil—and at the same time becomes conscious that he himself 
has fallen into the power of a woman, and has become a thief. 
He descends from the tree and preaches the Law to such purpose 
that the king places upon his neck the wreath of flowers with 
which he himself is adorned, and makes him Lord Protector of 
the city. 

A faint echo of this tale seems to resound from the folk-tale 





*° Rouse in the Cambridge Translation of the Jatakas, vol. 4, p. 94, note 
2, remarks: ‘This is a variation of a well-known incident. A headsman 
slices off a man’s head so skilfully that the victim does not know it is 
done. The victim then takes a pinch of snuff, sneezes, and his head falls 
off. Another form is : Two men dispute, and one swings his sword round. 
They go on talking, and bye and bye the other gets up to depart, and falls 
in two parts.’ Rouse gives no references. This motif, ‘Shake yourself 
and you will find that you are dead,’ occurs in Norse narrative, and, imita- 
tively, in a volume of skits by Robert Burdette which I read long years 
ago. 
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in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 362 ff. A 
pregnant woman eats greedily a cake while a crow looks on, 
without giving the crow even a bit. Afterwards the crow 
fetches a mango from the house of a Raksasa and eats it whole 
in front of the woman. Taken with dohada, the woman orders 
her husband to get her a mango. He goes to the house of the 
Raksasa and ascends the mango tree, but is discovered by the 
Raksasa. He tells the Raksasa his mission, and is allowed to 
pluck one fruit, on the condition that, if the woman bears a 
daughter, she shall be for the Raksasa.2* A girl it is; the 
Raksasa takes her and calls her Wimali. The king hears of the 
girl (pictured as attractive) and comes to take her. The Rak- 
sasa is gone to eat human flesh; the king takes Wimali, after 
leaving in her place an effigy formed out of rice flour. The 
Raksasa, returning, eats a great part of the flour figure. His 
mouth being choked with flour, he says, ‘May a mouth be 
created on the top of my head.’ When he says this, the mouth 
is created, and, the Raksasa’s head being split in two by it, he 
dies.?* 

In Dabbhapuppha Jataka (400)?° a jackal husband, Mayavi, 
or ‘Wily,’ satisfies his wife’s dohada by dint of congenital cun- 
ning. The wife craves to eat fresh rohita fish; the jackal 
promises it to her. Wrapping his feet in creepers he goes along 
the bank of the river. Two otters are quarreling over the divi- 
sion of a great rohita fish which they have captured by their 
united efforts. On observing him, they invite him to arbitrate 
their dispute. He does so, assigning the tail and head pieces to 
the two others, and taking the middle as the proper share of the 
arbiter. His wife admiringly gets what she craves. 


III. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 
tions. 


* Cf. for this kind of selection Neogi, Tales Sacred and Secular, p. 86 ff. 

* This ‘head splitting’ again is a common motif of fiction; see, e. g., 
Kathas. 123. 170 ff.; Brhaddevataéa 4. 120: J&atakas 210, 358, 422, 497; 
Parsvanatha Caritra 2. 812. 

* This story also in Dhammapada Commentary 12. 2a; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, pp. 332 ff. The motif is ‘Trick arbiter,’ from the story of Putraka, 
Kathas. 3. 45 ff., to ParSvanatha 7. 147 ff. Cf. Brhatkathamajijari 2. 48; 
Jataka 186; Grimm, No. 197; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 
1, pp. 96, 99, 322, 389; J. J. Meyer, Dasakumdracarita, p. 38. 
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In the preceding cases dohada manifests itself in cruelty or 
extravagance. In a considerable number of cases the fenomenon 
operates, as it were, at the opposite pole; we have what may be 
called good dohada. This appears almost entirely in Buddhist 
and Jaina edificatory texts, particularly in the latter. It 
amounts to this, that the capricious lady is taken with the fancy 
to perform acts of piety, to bestow alms, or to revere some holy 
teacher or saint. 

Thus in Salibhadra Carita 2. 56 and 60 ff., the mother of a 
certain merchant is taken with the whim to give (ddnadohada). 
Then her son, noticing this, did as follows: 

dohadain siuhrdasresthah* sresthi vijnadya** so ’nyada, 
tvarayd pirayadmasa srimatam hi sprha mahah 
sarvaigindir dayddanath patradandir gunottarath. 

In Dhammapada Commentary 5. 15> and 6. 5>** a boy is con- 
ceived in the womb of the wife of a supporter of the Elder 
Sariputta; the expectant mother longs to entertain the monks, 
and so satisfies her longing. In the story of Nami, Jacobi, 
Ausgewahlte Erzihlungen i Mahdarastri, p. 41, line 25 ff., 
Mayanareha is taken with a pregnancy longing: ‘May I rever- 
ence the Jinas and the Sages, and may I continuously hear the 
teachings of the titthayaras!’ When this desire of hers was ful- 
filled her pregnancy went on without disturbance. Similarly 
in the ParSvanatha version of the same story, 6. 793, 797, and in 
the Kathakosa, p. 19. In Parisistaparvan 2. 61 ff., a merchant’s 
pregnant wife, Dharini, is taken with a craving to reverence the 
gods and the teachers, because, adds the text, cravings come 
upon women during the development of their fruit. The mer- 
chant liberally fulfils her desires, as tho he himself were taken 
with the desire to spend for religious purposes. In KathakoSa 
p. 53, Queen Srutimati has dohada to worship the gods in the 
holy place on the Astapada mountain; and similarly in the same 
text, p. 64, Queen Jaya feels a desire to worship gods and holy 


* Apparently the text intends a pun between dohadam and sduhrda®, as 
tho dohada contained a suggestion of dadurhrda ‘evil-hearted.’ This very 
etymology has been proposed. 

*Comm., matur danavdiicham. 

“See Burlingame’s Digest in his forthcoming Translation of this work, 
pp. 100, 101. 


2 JAOS 40 
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men, and to give gifts to the poor and wretched. In Ralston, 
Tibetan Tales, p. 247, Brahmavati’s dohada prompts her to have 
presents distributed at the gates of the city. And, once more, 
Samaradityasamksepa 2. 13, Queen Srikanta describes explicitly 
her dohada to her husband, King Purusadatta, to wit: 
jinarca patradainam ca dindnathanukampanam 
sarvasattvabhayam ceti mama natha manorathah. 


Similarly the same text, 3. 15, 444. 
IV. Dohada is used as ornamental incident, without influenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 


It is quite in the line of experience that Hindu fiction should 
employ this motif merely as embroidery for a narrative which 
would otherwise be too dull or monotonous. Anyone who has 
tried to tell children fairy-tales on the spur of the moment 
knows how much reliance can be placed on vivid but really irrel- 
evant side issues, to keep the imagination in a glow. Hindu fic- 
tion is full of episode, which is, as a rule, repetition of snatches 
from other stories, and which relies in particular upon the large 
line of settled or tried motifs. Dohada does not escape this use, 
or misuse. But it may be observed that this phase of dohada 
is almost restricted to the Kathasaritsigara, primarily a secular 
text. Whereas the Jaina and Buddhist texts invariably point 
the theme in the direction of edification. 

Thus in Kathas. 22. 1 ff., Vasavadatta, the wife of Yaugaim- 
dharayana, is pregnant with a son, who is to be the future king 
of the Vidyadharas. She feels a longing for stories of great 
magicians, provided with incantations by means of spells, intro- 
duced appropriately in conversation. She dreams that singing 
Vidyadhara ladies wait upon her high up in the sky, and, when 
she wakes up, she desires to enjoy in reality the amusement of 
sporting in the air and looking down upon the earth. Yaugam- 
dharayana gratifies that longing of the Queen’s by employing 
spells, machines, juggling, and such like contrivances. But once 
on a time there arises in her heart a desire to hear the glorious 
tales of the Vidyadharas; then Ydaugarndharayana, being 
entreated by her, tells her the story of Jimiitavahana, by which 
her dohada is stilled (stanza 258). 

Similarly in Kathias. 35. 109 ff., Queen Alarnkaraprabha, wife 
of King Hemaprabha, becomes pregnant, and delights her 
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beloved by her face redolent of honey, with wildly rolling eyes, 
so that it resembles a pale lotus with bees hovering around it. 
Then she gives birth in due time to a son, whose noble lineage 
is proclaimed by the elevated longings of her pregnancy, as the 
sky gives birth to the orb of the day. Pregnant a second time, 
in a chariot of the shape of a beautiful lotus, constructed by the 
help of magic science, she roams about in the sky, since her preg- 
nant longings take that form. In Kathas. 34. 31 ff., Queen 
Kalingasena, pregnant, has the lotus of her face a little pale, 
having longing produced in her. 

Incidental or unimportant instances of dohada may be read 
also in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 3, pp. 84, 102, 
308. They are mere clap-trap. But even a Jaina text, Samara- 
dityasathksepa 5. 10, 6. 388 ff., lists mechanically a case or two 
of dohada as incidents in the birth of a child, which do not in 
any way add to the real point of the story. 


V. Dohada is feigned by the woman, in order that she may 
accomplish some purpose or satisfy some desire. 

In a way which reminds us of the tricky use of the sacca- 
kiriya,** dohada is frequently feigned by a woman for her own 
purposes, either innocent or depraved. There are no less than 
five Jatakas in which a queen, called Khema, dreams of a won- 
derful golden bird or deer whom she desires to hear preach the 
Law; in each case she feigns dohada, in order to spur on the 
efforts of her spouse to obtain the apparently unattainable. 

In Mahahansa Jataka (534) Queen Khema sees in a vivid dream 
golden hansa birds perch upon the royal throne, and preach 
the Law. Afraid that an ordinary request extended to her hus- 
band, King Satmyama, will be pooh-poohed, because there are 
no golden hansa birds in this world, she feigns dohada. When 
the king tenderly inquires what she would have, saying he would 
soon fetch it, she says: ‘Sire, I long to listen to the preaching 
of the Law by a golden hansa, while it sits upon the royal throne, 
with a white umbrella spread over it, and to pay homage to it 
with scented wreaths and such like marks df honor. If I should 
attain this, it is well, otherwise there is no life in me.’ The king 
has a decoy lake constructed, and his forester in time catches 
the king of the golden Dhatarattha hansas, which are wise and 





* See Burlingame, JRAS July 1917, pp. 461 ff. 
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learned. The hansa king is deserted by all the 90,000 golden 
members of his tribe, except the captain of his army, who refuses 
to leave him. Touched by his devotion, the fowler would release 
the captive birds, but they insist on being taken before the king. 
The hansa king preaches the Law to the royal pair; the queen 
is satisfied and enlightened; the birds are honored and pam- 
pered, and finally set at liberty. The Hansa Jataka (502) tells 
the same story in briefer form. 

The same idea is carried out in the Mora Jataka (159) and 
in the Mahamora Jataka (491), in connection with a golden pea- 
cock—with this difference, that the peacock is not snared until 
the longing queen, her consort, and the fowler are dead. Six 
kings reign and pass away; six fowlers are unsuccessful; but 
the seventh hunter, sent by the seventh king, ensnares him thru 
the lure of a pea-hen. In Mora Jataka the peacock is brought 
before the king, and converts him. In Mahamora Jataka the 
fowler recognizes the essential virtue of the peacock (Bodhisat), 
is instructed by him, and becomes a Paccekabuddha; and there- 
after, owing to an Act of Truth made by him at the prompting 
of the peacock, thruout India all creatures are set free, and 
not one is left in bondage. 

Once more, the Rohantamiga Jataka (501) presents queen 
Khema dreaming of a gold-colored stag who discourses on the 
Law. Her husband has a hunter trap the golden-hued stag 
Rohanta, who is then abandoned by his 80,000 followers, but his 
brother Cittamiga and his sister Sutana stand by him. The 
hunter comes up to spear Rohanta, but is touched by pity, and 
converted. At the request of Rohanta, he explains that he was 
commissioned by the king to snare him. Rohanta thinks it a 
bold and unselfish deed on the part of the hunter to set him free; 
he therefore decides to win for him the honor the king promised 
him. He bids the hunter chafe his back with his hand, until it 
is filled with golden hairs. These he must show to the king and 
the queen; he must tell them that they are hairs from the golden 
stag, and discourse to them in words dictated by the stag. The 
queen will then have her craving satisfied. The hunter lets go 
the three deer, wraps the hairs in a lotus leaf, and brings them 
to the king and the queen. They are converted by the verses 
which Rohanta has taught the hunter. Cf. also the Ruri Jataka 
(482), similar to all the preceding, but without the dohada trait. 
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In Vidhurapandita Jataka (545) a very sagacious man Vidh- 
ura Pandita arouses the admiration of the queen Vimala, wife 
of the Naga king Varuna; she longs to hear him discourse on 
the Law. She thinks to herself, ‘If I tell the king that I long 
to hear him discourse on the Law, and ask him to bring him 
here, he will not bring him to me; what if I were to pretend to 
be ill, and complain of a sick woman’s longing?’ To the solici- 
tous king she says, ‘There is an affection in women; it is called 
a longing, O King! O Monarch of the Nagas, I desire Vidhura’s 
heart brought here without guile.’ The king replies, ‘Thou 
longest for the moon* or the sun or the wind; the very sight of 
Vidhura is hard to get; who will be able to bring him here?’ 
Then the royal pair’s daughter, Irandati, entangles a Yakkha, 
named Punnaka, in the meshes of her charms, so that the king 
has a chance to promise him her hand, if he will bring Vidhura’s 
heart. The Yakkha Punnaka visits the court of King Dhanai- 
jaya Koravya, where Vidhura Pandita shines as a great orna- 
ment; he defeats the king at gambling, and claims the wise man. 
The wise man asks for three days delay to instruct his family. 
The Yakkha tries to kill him, but fails. The wise man asks him 
what he wants, and he tells him. He then wins over the Yakkha, 
yet goes to the court of the Naga king, where his serenity and 
wise teaching win every heart, and no harm comes to him. 

In one case, Nigrodha Jataka (445), the trick dohada is 
merely a feature of a broader scheme by which a woman feigns 
pregnancy. A merchant’s wife, being barren, is treated dis- 
respectfully by her husband’s family. She consults a good old 
nurse of hers as to the behavior of pregnant women, and, 
instructed by her, conceals the time of her courses, and shows 
a faney for sour and strange tastes. She continues to feign 
pregnancy®’ until nine months have passed, when she expresses 
the wish to return home, and bring forth her child in her father’s 
house. On the way she picks up a babe of the color of gold 
(the Bodhisat), abandoned under a banyan tree by a poor 
woman belonging to the train of a caravan. Without finishing 





* Crying for the moon, or the hare in the moon, is a recurring motif. 
See ZDMG 65. 449; Jatakas 449, 454; Dhammapada Commentary 1. 2. 

> Fake pregnancy also in the story of the present, Mahapaduma Jataka 
(472), and, en passant, also in Telapatta Jataka (96; Fausbdll, 1. 397). 
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her journey she returns to her husband, and the babe is acknowl- 
edged by the family. 

In Jiilg’s Kalmiikische Marchen, p. 31, the wife of the Khan 
Kun-snang desires to have her son, called Moonshine, become 
successor to the throne at the expense of Sunshine, the heir- 
apparent, son of a former defunct queen. She feigns what is 
obviously dohada to the point of death. When interrogated by 
the Khan she says: ‘If I could eat the heart of either of the 
princes, no matter which one, fried in sesame oil, then I should 
find rest. But for you, O Khan, it is difficult to proffer Sun- 
shine, and Moonshine, to blurt it out, has come out of my own 
womb, so that his heart would not pass my throat. There is, 
therefore, no expedient, except to die!’ The uxorious Khan 
offers to sacrifice Sunshine, but Moonshine overhears. The two 
boys, devoted to one another, escape, and experience important 
adventures which land them in royalty; and, when they return 
in state to their father’s residence, the wife of the Khan gets a 
fright at the sight of them, spits curdled blood, and dies. 

Perhaps the most ingenious and highly organized instance of 
trick dohada belongs to the folk-lore of Southern India. The 
story goes by the name ‘The Nikini story,’ or, ‘The Deer and 
the girl and Nikini’; it is reported in Parker’s Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 284 ff. According to Goonetilleke, 
The Orientalist, 2. 82, the story is derived from a Sinhalese 
book of verse and goes by the name of Nikini Katava, ‘The 
Nikini Story.’ <A girl is married to a rich Gamarala (village 
head) of another country, who finds a fawn in the jungle, and 
presents it to his wife as a companion, or sister. Dohada** 
comes upon the woman, and the Gamarala asks the deer ‘what 
she can eat for it.’ The deer replies: ‘Our elder sister can eat 
the stars in the sky.”** The Gamardala searches for the corner 
of the sky where it joins the earth, until he grows old and dies. 
The girl next marries a king, and is again overtaken by dohada. 
The king asks ‘what she can eat for it,’ and the deer says, 
‘Should you bring for our elder sister the sand which is at the 
bottom of the ocean, if she slept upon it, she would be well.’ 
The king goes to the bottom of the sea to take the sand, is soaked 





* Clearly feigned, because all the events of the story are tricks. 
Cf. the note 34. 
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with the water, and dies. The woman marries a third man; has 
dohada; the man asks the deer, ‘what can she eat for it;’ and 
the deer replies, ‘Our elder sister must eat Nikini, else her life 
will be lost.’ The husband starts in search of Nikini, and asks 
several persons, who engage him in hard work on the pretense 
of being able, by way of reward, to tell him where there is Nikini. 
But they end by saying, ‘I don’t know; go your way.’ Finally 
he meets one man who is honest enough to reward his labor by 
telling him, ‘That was not asked for thru want of Nikini. That 
was said thru wanting to cause you to be killed. Your wife has 
a paramour.’ The man asks the cuckold what he will give him 
if he catches the paramour; he is promised a gem which has 
been in his family from generation to generation. Then they 
construct a cage called ‘The cage of the God Sivalinga’; this 
they cover up with white cloth, and the man who had gone for 
Nikini is placed inside, covered by a cloth, and with a cudgel. 
They first perform some profitable pranks, by introducing the 
cage, as being the vehicle of a god, into several rich men’s houses 
and robbing them. Finally they bring the cage to the Nikini 
man’s own house, where he finds his wife living with her para- 
mour. The supposed god comes out of the cage and beats the 
paramour to death. 


VI. Dohada is obviated by tricking the woman into the beltef 
that her desire is being fulfilled. 

In Parisistaparvan 8. 225 ff. the wily minister Canakya plots 
to destroy King Nanda. Remembering a profesy that he him- 
self would reign thru the medium of a nominal king, he searches 
for a person fit to play that part. While roaming about he 
arrives at the village where live the caretakers of the king’s 
peacocks.** There he hears that the chief’s daughter, pregnant, 
has a craving to drink the moon (candra). Canakya promises 
to satisfy her, on condition that the prospective child be handed 
over to him. The parents of the woman agree, afraid that she 
will miscarry if balked in her desire. Canakya causes a shed to 
be constructed, the thatch of which has an opening. In the 
night, when the moon shines thru the opening and is reflected 
in a bowl of milk placed below it, he orders her to drink the 





* King’s pets: see ParSvanitha Caritra 3. 456; Samaradityasamksepa 
4, 344 ff. 
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milk. As she drinks it, a man on the thatch gradually covers 
up the opening. The woman is satisfied that she has drunk the 
moon, and in due time gives birth to a boy who is called Can- 
dragupta, ‘Moon-protected.’*® 

The woman’s craving is satisfied by the substitution of an 
ordinary peacock in place of the Thakkura’s pet in the story 
told above, p. 9 f. The trick feature occurs in several other 
of the preceding stories.*° 





* The reflection of the moon in water is present to the Hindu mind so 
insistently as almost to become proverbial. In Parisistaparvan 6. 25 ff. 
King Udayin mourns the death of his loving father; he is reminded of him 
by every spot he was in the habit of frequenting; he sees him everywhere 
just as the image of the moon is seen in the water (multiplied by the play 
of its waves, cf. Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 4088). The reflection of the 
moon in the water is used trickily in the familiar fable of the elefants 
and the hares, Paficatantra 3. 1; Hitopadesa 3. 4; Kathas. 72. 29 ff; 
Brhatkathamafijari 16. 452 ff; cf. Benfey, Paficatantra, 1. 345 ff. In 
Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 353 (from Kah-gyur), monkeys see the reflection 
of the moon in the well, decide to draw it out, form a monkey-bridge by 
entwining their tails, and finally tumble into the well (cf. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, 1. 246, note 3). Similar notions in Uncle Remus. For tricks and 
pranks due to reflected objects in general see the fable of the lion who 
is angered at his own reflection in a well, e. g., Pirnabhadra 1. 7; Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 156; Benfey, Paficatantra, 1. 181 (cf. W. Norman 
Brown, JAOS 39. 24); and for other matters, see Hertel, Das Paficatantra, 
p- 198 (fool sees own image reflected in ghee, takes it for robber, and 
smashes the pitcher); Ralston, ibid., p. 165 (gem illusively reflected in the 
water); Benfey, Paficatantra, 1. 349 (fox shows wolf reflected moon 
instead of promised cheese). Also ef. fable of dog who loses his bone 
when he sees another refiected in the water. 

“ Additional Note——The Divyavadina very frequently excels in describ- 
ing how the solicitous father in spe surrounds the prospective mother with 
tender care and precautions as to her diet. Thus, p. 2: d&pannasattvam 
ca tam (se. garbhinim) viditva uparipradsddatalagatém ayantritam dhar- 
ayati Site sitopakarandir usna usnopakarandir vaidyaprajiaptair aharair 
natitiktair ndtyamlair natilavandir natimadhurair natikatukair natikasdydais 
tiktamlalavanamadhurakatukasdyavivarjitdir Gharair harardhaharavibhisi- 
tagatrim Apsarasam iva nandanavanavicarinim maficdn maficam pithat 
pitham avatarantim uparimaém bhimim, na casyé amanojiiasabdasravanam 
yavad eva garbhasya paripakaya. On pp. 79, 167, and 441 the same text 
with adharimadm for uparimém; a fragment of it on p. 523. Dohada mani- 
fests itself in insatiable appetite, Divyavadana, p. 234. 
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A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of works dealing with the Bibli- 
ography of the Philippine Islands have been published up to the 
present time, but only in the writings of Blumentritt (1882-85) 
and Barrantes (1889) are the publications of a linguistic char- 
acter separated from those belonging to other categories. The 
lists of linguistic titles in both these works are comparatively 
brief, Barrantes containing about a hundred, and Blumentritt 
about twice as many, and while they include the most important 
grammars and dictionaries written before the time of their pub- 
lication, they contain comparatively few works composed in the 
various languages. 

The chief Bibliographies of works relating to the Philippines, 
those of W. E. Retana of Madrid, and of T. H. Pardo de Tavera 
of Manila, are general bibliographies in which works written in 
or relating to the native languages are given together with those 
on history, travel, geography, religion, etc., and only in Retana’s 
works is any attempt made to separate these various categories, 
and here only in the indexes. It is thus difficult from these 
works to get any adequate idea of the extent of native Philippine 
literature, or to gain any information with regard to books on 
the native languages without a considerable expenditure of labor. 

The need of a complete and up-to-date separate bibliography 
of the Philippine languages is obvious, and it is in an attempt 
to supply this need that the following has been prepared. 

A complete bibliography of Philippine languages would con- 
sist eae of two —_ In the first would be given all those 





1 The see article was first set up in > Cue in 1915 as a par of 
volume XXXV of the Journal. Its delay until the present volume was 
due to the War and to changes in the editorial staff of the Journal, during 
which time the article was lost sight of. Advantage has been taken of 
the interval to add many new titles (about 90), and so far as hanes to 
bring the article up to date. 
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works, such as grammars, phrase-books, vocabularies, diction- 
aries, ete., which discuss, analyse, or deal in any way with the 
native languages. The second part would contain all works 
written wholly or partly in any of the native lau; uages. 

In the present bibliography the material has been treated 
somewhat differently. All works which were described above as 
constituting the first part of a complete bibliography have been 
ineluded, and in addition all works written in any of the less 
known idioms, that is in all except the seven principal languages, 
Tagalog, Bisaya (in its chief dialectical forms—Cebuan, Pana- 
yan, Samaro-Leytean), Bikol, Pampanga, Pangasinan, [loko, 
and Ibanag; all works in the less known dialects of Bisaya, e. g., 
Haraya, are also included. A complete list of the works in the 
seven principal languages will be published later as Part IT. 

In the present list the works are separated into two sections: 
first, printed books, and, second, manuscripts. The titles of 
manuscript works are not infrequentiy given in slightly differ- 
ent form by the various authorities. The titles in each section 
are arranged alphabetically according to author, or in the case 
of anonymous works according to the initial word. The title, 
place, and date of publication are followed by the number of 
pages and size of the work; remarks on the work are given in 
parentheses; finally in brackets references are given to the chief 
bibliographies that contain titles of a linguistic character, so 
that the work may be employed as a linguistic index to those 
bibliographies. When there is a difference in the authorities 
with regard to the number of pages, the enumeration of Retana 
has usually been given, the idea being not to give absolutely 
accurate information on this point, but simply to show about 
what the size of the work is. The size of journals is usually not 
noted, pages alone being given. The names of most of the 
journals cited are given in full, but JAOS = Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; AJP = American Journal of Phi- 
lology; BS = Bureau of Science, Division of Ethnology Publi- 
cations, Manila; and BNI = Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. In the case of books 
cited by Retana or Pardo de Tavera it is to be noted that 4° 
often, perhaps usually, denotes a small quarto, not much larger 
if any than an octavo; moreover the authorities often differ 
among themselves in describing the size. When two or more 
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collaborate on the same work, each author’s name is given in its 
proper place followed by the title; the other details, however, 
are given under the name which appears first on the title page, 
a reference to this name being added in the case of the other 
author or authors. For compound Spanish names connected by 
y look under the first part; for those ending in a saint’s name 
look under San; for surnames beginning with the prepositions 
de, von, ete., look under name that immediately follows. In 
those Spanish names where it is difficult to tell what part is to 
be regarded as the surname, all parts that could possibly be so 
regarded are placed in their proper alphabetical order with a 
reference to the name which is most commonly considered the 
surname. 

The guttural nasal of the Philippine languages, which is usu- 
ally represented as ng or g marked with a tilde above the g, is 
written without this tilde thruout the article. As the usage 
with regard to capital letters and accent marks is not uniform in 
the sources used in preparing this bibliography, the bibliography 
naturally reflects these inconsistencies. 

Each separate title is numbered consecutively, but the names 
and titles inserted simply for reference to other titles are 
excluded from the enumeration, being marked with a star. 

The bibliography is believed to contain all the most important 
titles up to the present (end of 1919), but it cannot claim com- 
pleteness for the last few years. 

At the end of the lists an index is given in which the numbers 
are arranged according to subjects treated. 

The chief bibliographical works containing linguistic titles, 
with the symbol by which they are cited in the lists in [ ], are 
the following, viz. : 

Retana, W. E.—Catalogo de la biblioteca filipina de W. E. 
Retana. Madrid, 1893. Fol. (few linguistic titles). [C] 
— Epitome de la bibliographia general de Filipinas (in Archivo 
del biblidfilo filipino. Madrid 1895-98, 8°, Tom. I, parte XI; 
Tom. II, parte XIII; Tom. III, parte V; Tom. IV, parte 
IX; pp. 286). [A] 
— Catalogo abreviado de la biblioteca filipina. Madrid, 1898, 
pp. xxxvili + 656, 8° (Nos. 1-1167 = Epitome...). [R] 
— Aparato bibliografico de la historia general de Filipinas. 
Madrid, 1906, 3 vols., pp. 1800 + 4, Fol. [ Ap.] 
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Pardo de Tavera, T. H.—Biblioteca filipina. "Washington, 1903, 
pp. 439, Fol. [P] 
Barrantes, V.—El Teatro tagalo. Madrid, 1889 (Bibliography 
of Philippine languages in an appendix, pp. 167-196). [B] 
Blumentritt, F.—Vocabular einzelner Ausdriicke, welche dem 
Spanischen der philippinischen Inseln eigentiimlich sind. 
Leipzig, 1882 and 1885 (Bibliography of Philippine lan- 
guages in an appendix to each part, I pp. 83-87, 132; II pp. 
29-35). , [Bl.] 
Robertson, J. A.—Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, 
Printed and Manuscript, preceded by a Descriptive Account 
of the most important Archives and Collections containing 
Philippina. Cleveland, 1908, pp. 433, 4°. [ Ro. ] 
The titles in C, A, R, Ap., and Ro. are arranged according to 
date, in P and B according to author, in Bl. according to subject 
matter. Manuscript titles are found chiefly in B, BI., and Ro. 
The numbers after C and Ro. refer to the page, those after A, 
R, P, Ap., to the number of the title; with B no numbers are 
given as the bibliography is short and the titles easily found. 
As any number of A is identical with the same number of R up 
to 1167, R is cited only from 1168 upward. BI. I refers to the 
first section of the bibliography where the tables are not num- 
bered; Bl. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the second 
section where the titles are numbered. 
Other works and articles containing brief linguistic bibliogra- 
phies with their abbreviations are the following, viz. : 
Beyer, H. O.—Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916. 
Manila 1917, pp. 89-95. [Be.] 
Bloomfield, L.—Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis, Ur- 
bana, Ill., 1917, Vol. I, pp. 13, 14. [Bf.] 
Conant, C. E.—The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages. An- 
thropos VII, 1912, pp. 943-947. .  [Co.] 
MacKinlay, W. E. W.—A Handbook and Grammar of the Taga- 
log Language. Washington, 1905, pp. 7-13. [Me.] 
Scheerer, O.—The Batan Dialect as a Member of the Philippine 
Group of Languages. BS, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 9-10, 20, 22. 
[S] 
These will be referred to as a general thing only when they are 
the sole authority for a title or an edition. 
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LIST OF WORKS ON THE PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES. 
(Including all works in the less known idioms.) 


A. Printed Works. 


. Abecedario para el uso de las escuelas primarias de la 
Diocesis de Cebu. 7 ed., Tambobong, 1894, pp. 40, 8°. 
[R 1739, Ap. 3437.] 

. ABELLA, V. M. pe—Vade-mecum filipino 6 manual de con- 
versacién familiar espafiol-tagalog. Binondo, 1868; 1869; 
1871; 9% ed., Manila, 1873 (followed by a list of idioms of 
Manila), pp. 116, 8° (P), 12° (R). [R 2524, P 9, B, BL. I, 
Ap. 1377.] 

. ApdELUNG, J. C.—Mithridates oder Allgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde. Berlin, 1806 (Vol. 1 contains two versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Tagalog with grammatical explanation, 
one version of 1593, the other the current form). [Mc.] 


* Axsiot, M.—Cf. Carbonell, J. 
* Aucazar, A. V.—Cf. Sanchez de la Rosa, A., Nos. 321, 322. 


. Auuin, B. C.—Standard English-Visayan Dictionary. 
Cebu, ?, pp. 260. 

. Auter, F. C.—Ueber die tagalische Sprache. Wien, 1803, 
pp. x + 80, small 8°. [P 55, B, Bl. 1.] 

. Atvaro—Arte pampafigo (mentioned by Bergaiio). [B, 
Ap. 236, p. 264f.] 

AuzaTE, 1—Cf. Flores Hernandez, A. 

. ApacIBLE, D. S.—Casaysayan nang gramatica castellana 
inihalal sa wicang tagalog ni D. S. A... Manila, 1884, 
pp. iv-+ 206, 4°. [P 87, B.] 

Aparicio, J.—Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiligayna. Cf. 
Méntrida. 

. Archipiélago filipino (el)—Colleccién de datos geogr., esta- 
dist., cronol., y cientif., relativos al mismo, entresacados de 
anteriores obras, i obtenidos con la propria observacién y 
estudio por algunos padres de la Comp. de Jesus en estas 
islas. Washington, 1900, Tom. I, pp. 26-147 passim and 
pp. 221-238 (translated in Report of Philippine Commis- 
sion for 1900, Vol. III, pp. 14-128 passim and pp. 397-412). 
. A(RINEZ), A. M. be-Diccionario hispano-kanaka... col- 
leccién de la voces... de esta lengua de la Ascensién 6 
Ponapé (Carolinas Orientales) (preceded by some gram- 
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matical rules). Tambobong, 1892, pp. 188, 4°. [R 1460, 
P 846, Ap. 3125.] 


. — Catecismo de doctrina cristiana hispano-kanaka, seguido 


de un pequefo devocionario y una coleccién de caénticos 
religiosos. Manila, 1893, pp. 164, 8°. [R 1637, Ap. 3299.] 


. Arrut, L.—Adalan sa mga cristianos. Malabdén, 1896, pp. 


72, 8°; 2 ed., Manila, 1904 (in Kuyo) [R 1956, Ap. 3744, 
Co. | 


. Arte de la lengua de Pangasinan. Manila, 1690 (men- 


tioned by Pellicer). [P 134.] 


. Arte de la lengua tagala compuesta por un Religioso del 


orden de Predicadores. Manila, 1736. [B1. L.] 
Arteng Tagalog, cf. G., F. M. 


. Arte de la lengua Zebuana (no date or author given; 


Encina [?]) Sampéaloc, 1800 [?], pp. 616+ 16, 4 [R 
2208, P 135, Bl. I, Ap. 4133.] 


* Arte tagalo en verso latino—cf. Religioso de Sto. Domingo. 
* Arte tagalo en verso castellano—ef. Religioso de S. Fran- 


cisco. 


. Asistencia 4 los enfermos 6 sea modo de administrarles los 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 


22. 


Santos Sacramentos y demas auxilias espirituales. Guada- 
lupe, 1889 (in last 36 pp. confession of faith in Tagalog, 
Pampanga, Bikol, Bisaya, Iloko, Ibanag, and Bisaya of 
Panay). [R 1174, Ap. 2677.] 


. Barr, G. A.—Contribution 4 1’étude des langues des in- 


digénes aux [les Philippines. Anthropos, Vol. II, 1907, 
pp. 467-491. 


. Basi, A— Atlas Ethnographique du Globe. Paris, 1826 


(contains remarks on Tagalog, cf. Table No. 364, and pp. 
246-249). [Me.] 

BENCUCHILLO,? F.—Arte tagalo. [B.] 

— Diccionario poético tagalo. [B.] 

— Arte poético tagalo (printed in Retana’s Archivo, Tom. 
I, pp. 185-210, from MS. dating before 1776). 

BennAsar, G.—Diccionario tiruray-espaniol. Manila, 1892, 
pp. 204, 8°. [R 1472, P 266, Ap. 3098.] 

— Diccionario espafol-tiruray. Manila, 1893, pp. 175, 
8°—cf. also No. 182. [R 1624, P 267, Ap. 3285.] 





? Written Beneuchillo by Barrantes and Blumentritt. 
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* — Cf. Observaciones gramaticales... No. 265, and note. 

* Berpueo, A.—cf. Verdugo, A. 

. BereaNno, D.—Arte de la lengua pampanga. Manila, 1729, 
pp. 22 + 346 + 12, 4°; Sampaloc, 1736, pp. 32 + 219 + 3, 
4°, [C 73; A 30, 33; P 273, 274; B, Bl. 1; Ap. 236, 251.] 

. — Boecabulario de pampango en romance, y diccionario de 
romance en pampango. Manila, 1732, pp. 16 + 399 + 88, 
Fol.—Vocabulario de la lengua panpanga en romance 
(Pampanga-Spanish only). Manila, 1860, pp. 16 + 343, 
Fol. [C 73; A 31, 264; P 275, 276; B; Bl. 1; Ap. 239, 
959. ]* 

. Bermeso, J— Arte de la lengua Zebuana, sacado del que 
escribié el P. F. Francisco Encina. Manila, 1836, pp. 168 
+ 8, 12°; Tambobong, 1894, pp. 186, 12°. [A 150, R 1748, 
P 136, Ap. 3451.] 

26. Breyer, H. O.—Population of the Philippine Islands in 
1916: Poblacién de las Islas Filipinas en 1916 (in par- 
allel columns, English and Spanish). Manila, 1917, pp. 
95, 7X 10% in. 

. Buake, F. R.—Study of Philippine languages at Johns 
Hopkins University. American Anthropologist (New 
Series), Vol. IV, Oct.-Dec. 1902, pp. 793-794. 

. — Sanskrit Loanwords in Tagélog. Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Circulars, Vol. XXII, No. 163 June, 1903, pp. 63-65. 

. — Analogies between Semitic and Tagalog. Ibid. pp. 
65-66. 

. — Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan. JAOS., 
Vol. XXV, 1904, pp. 162-169. 

31. — The Bisayan dialects. JAOS, Vol. XXVI, 1905, pp. 
120-136. 

32. — Expression of case by the verb in Tagalog. JAOS, 
Vol. XXVII, 1906, pp. 183-189. 

33. — Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar. I. 
General features, notes on phonology, pronouns. JAOS, 
Vol. XXVII, 1906, pp. 317-396. 

34. — Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar. II. 
The numerals. JAOS, Vol. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 199-253. 


*The title ‘‘Diccionario pampango-espafiol y espaiiol-pampango,’’ 
Manila, 1732, given Bl. I, p. 86 in addition to this title, is evidently identi- 
eal with it. 
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. — The Tagalog ligature and analogies in other languages. 
JAOS, Vol. X XIX, 1908, pp. 227-231. 

. — Expression of the ideas ‘‘to be’’ and ‘‘to have’’ in 
the Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol. XXX, 4, 1910, pp. 
375-391. 

. — Review of C. W. Seidenadei’s ‘‘The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoe Igorot.’’ AJP, Vol. 
XXXI, 3 (whole No. 123), 1910, pp. 339-342. 

. — Article on Philippine Languages in New International 
Encyclopedia. New York, 1910, Vol. XV, pp. 727-728. 

. — Tagalog Verbs derived from other Parts of Speech. 
AJP, Vol. XXXII, 4 (whole No. 128), 1911, pp. 436-440. 
. — Philippine Literature. American Anthropologist (New 
Series), Vol. XIII, July-Sept., 1911, pp. 449-457. 

. — Review of C. E. Conant’s ‘‘The RGH Law in Philip- 
pine Languages,’’ JAOS, Vol. XX XI (1910), pp. 70 to 85, 
American Anthropologist, ibid., pp. 472-473. 

. — Construction of Coordinated Words in the Philippine 
Languages. AJP, Vol. XX XVII, 4 (whole No. 148), 1916, 
pp. 466-474. 

. — The Tagalog Verb. JAOS, Vol. XXXVI, 1917, pp. 
396-414. 

. — Reduplication in Tagalog. AJP, Vol. XXXVIII, 4 
(whole No. 152), 1917, pp. 425-431. 

. — Review of M. Vanoverbergh’s ‘‘A Grammar of Lepanto 
Igorot as it is spoken at Bauco,’’ Manila, 1917. AJP, Vol. 
XXXIX, 4 (whole No. 156), 1918, pp. 417-420. 

. — Keview of L. Bloomfield’s ‘‘Tagalog Texts with Gram- 
matical Analysis,’’ 3 vols., Urbana, Ill., 1917. AJP, Vol. 
XL, 1 (whole No. 157), 1919, pp. 86-93. 


7. BLooMFIELD, L.—Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analy- 


sis: Urbana, Lllinois, 1917; 3 vols., 7 x 1014 in.—Part 
1.—Texts and Translation, pp. 15 + 107; Part 11—Gram- 
matical Analysis, pp. 11+ 183; Part III.—List of For- 
mations and Glossary, pp. 8+ 92+ 2 (= University of 
' hnois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. III, Nos. 
2,3,4; May, Aug., Nov., 1917). 

Buancas (de San José), F.—ef. San José, F. Blancas de. 
. Buumentritr, F.—Ueber den Namen der Igorroten. 
**Ausland,’’ Stuttgart, 1882, No.1, p.17. [P 355.] 
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— Vocabular einzelner Ausdriicke und _ Redensarten, 
welche dem Spanischen der philippinischen Inseln eigen- 
thiimlich sind. Leipzig[?] 1882-1885[?] (2 pamphlets, 
8°, respect. 132 and 64 pages). [R 2218; P 361, 363; 
B, Ap. 1873.]* 

— Negritos von Baler. Mittheil. d. Wiener geog. Gesell- 
schaft, 1884, Heft 7. [Bl. 76.] 

— Begleitworte zu meiner Karte der Insel Mindanao. 
Zeitschr. f. Erdkunde, Bd. XIX, 1884 (contains examples 
of Tiruray). [BI. I, p. 34.] 

— Bemerkungen zu den spanischen Angaben iiber die 
Verbreitungsgebiete, ete., der philippinischen Landesspra- 
chen. Zeitschrift d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
1887, No. 2, pp. 15, 8°. [P 305.] 

— Katechismus der katholischen Glaubenslehre in der 
Ilongoten-Sprache verfasst von Fray Francisco de la Zarza 
in Druck gelegt und mit Aequivalenten des [longot Textes 
in spanischer, beziehungsweise tagalischer und magindanau- 
ischer Sprache. Wien, 1893, pp. 30, 4°. [R 1629, P 
346, Ap. 3288; ef. B and BI. 81.| 

— Die Transcription des Tagalog von Dr. José Rizal. 
BNI, Vol. 42, pp. 311-320, 1893 (translated from article 
in ‘‘La Solidaridad’’). [R 1628, P 2406, Be.| 

— Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Eingeborenen Stamme 
der Philippinen und der von ihnen gesprochenen Sprachen, 
(?), (2), pp. 20, 8° (translated by O. T. Mason—cf. No. 
236). [P 297.] 

— Nachtrag zu dem ‘‘Alphabetisches Verzeichnis.’’ Bol. 
de la Sociedad Geografica de Berlin, 1893, pp. 6, 4°. [R 
1630, Ap. 3289. | 

— Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der bei den philippinischen 
Eingeborenen iiblichen Eigennamen, welche auf Religion, 
Opfer, und priesterliche Titel und Amtsverrichtungen sich 
beziehen. Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1894, 
pp. 43-58, 137-154, 224-238 (also printed in Retana’s 
Archivo, Tom. II). [R 1749, P 298.] 


*French translation by A. Hugot in Bulletin de la Société Académique 
Indo-Chinoise, 2e Série, t. II (ef. Bl. 1). 
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58. — Ueber die Namen der malaiischen Stimme der philip- 
pinischen Inseln. Braunschweig, 1895 (in Globus, Bd. 
LXVII, No. 21), pp. 3, Fol. [R 1860, P 356.] 

59.— Die Mangianeschrift von Mindoro. Braunschweig, 1896. 
[R 1960, Ap. 3751.] 

— Verzeichnis Philippinischer Sachwoérter aus dem Ge- 
biete der Ethnographie u. Zoologie. Abh. u. Berichte des 
kgl. zool. u. anthr.-ethnog. Museum, Dresden, Festschrift. 
1899, No. 1 (pub. in Berlin, 1899). 

3LUMENTRITT, F. and Kern, H.—Des Padre Fr. José 
Castano Nachrichten iiber die Sprache des Agta. Opmer- 
kingen omtrent de taal der Agta’s van’t schiereiland 
Camarines. s’Gravenhage, 1896 (Bulletin of Institute of 
the Dutch Indies), pp. 7, 4°. [R 1962, Ap. 3668.] 
BorpMAN, J.—(a small pamphlet containing sentences in 
English, Spanish, and Tagalog in parallel columns)—after 
1898. [Me.]* 

Braso, A.—Vade mecum filipino 6 manual de la conversa- 
cién espanol pampango. Manila, 1875, pp. 109, 8°. [P 
408. ] 

BRANDSTETTER, R.—Tagalen und Madagassen. Luzern, 
1902,° pamph., pp. 85, 8°. 

— Ein Prodromus zu einem vergleichenden Worterbuch 
der malaio-polynesischen Sprachen. Luzern, 1906, pamph., 
pp. 74, 8°. 

— Mata-Hari oder Wanderungen eines indonesischen 
Sprachforschers durch die drei Reiche der Natur. Luzern, 
1908, pamph., pp. 53, 8°. 

— Anlaut und Auslaut im Indogermanischen und Malaio- 
polynesischen. In Album Kern. 

— Die Stellung der minahassischen Idiome zu den iibrigen 
Sprachen von Celebes einerseits und zu den Sprachen der 
Philippinen anderseits. In Versuch einer Anthropologie 
der Insel Celebes von F. Sarasin. 

69..— Wurzel und Wort in den indonesischen Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1910, pamph., pp. 52, 8°. 





*I have seen and used this work, but I failed at the time to note title, 
ete., and I cannot now (Sept., 1919) locate the book (F. R. B.): Me. p. 
12 gives only the information here noted. 

* Translated into Spanish by L. Stangl, Manila, 1908, 1909. 
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70. —— Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines indonesischen 


Idiomes. Luzern, 1911, pamph., pp. 72, 8°. 


1, — Gemeinindonesisch und Urindonesisch. Luzern, 1911, 


pamph., pp. 45, 4°. 

. — Das Verbum dargestellt auf Grund einer Analyse der 
besten Texte in vierundzwanzig indonesischen Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1912, pamph., pp. 70, 8°. 


3. — Der Artikel des Indonesischen. Luzern, 1913, pamph., 


pp. 56, 8°. 

— Indonesisch und Indogermanisch im Satzbau. Luzern, 
1914, pamph., pp. 56, 8°. 

BurruM, Katuarine G. and Lyncu, C.—Joloano Moro (a 
Sulu primer). Manila, 1914, pp. 6 + 138, large 8°. [Be.] 
BuGaRIN, J.—Diccionario ibanag-espaiiol—cf. Rodriguez, R. 


76. Buzeta, M.—Gramatica de la lengua tagala. Madrid, 


1850, pp. 6+ 171+ 3, 4°. [C 57, A 199, P 431, BI. I, 
Ap. 781.} 

Cacuo, A.—Origen y costumbres de los isinays, ilongotes, 
irulis é igorrotes (cf. No. 407). [B, Bl. 79.] 

CatpERON, S. G.—Pocket Dictionary. English-Spanish- 
Tagalog. Manila, 1914, pp. 343, 12°, a more complete 8° 
ed. by J. Martinez, Manila, 1916. [Be.] 


* CAMARENA, F. DE = San José, F. de. [B, Bl. 33.] 


Cameron, C. R.—Sulu Writing. Zamboanga, 1917, pp. 
viii + 161, small 4°. [Be.] 

Camino del Cielo. Manila, 1873 (in Gaddan), pp. 382, 8°. 
[A 428, P 474, Ap. 1381.] 

CAMPOMANES, J. Hevia.—Lecciones de gramatica hispano- 
tagala. 14 ed., Manila, 1872; 2 ed., Manila, 1877; 3 ed., 
Manila, 1883; 4? ed., Manila, 1888; 64 ed., Manila, 1901; 
92 ed., Manila, 1912, pp. 260, 4° (all editions are identical 
at least up to the 6th inclusive—cf. Me. p. 11). [C 76, A 
1133, R 2537, P 1319, B (under H), Bl. 13; Ap. 1340, 
1579, 2021, 2616, Be., Me.] 

CARBONELL, J.—Tesauro ilocano (with emendations and 
additions by M. Albiol—mentioned by Lopez). [B, BI. 
64. ] 

CaRMEN, A. IBANEZ pEL—cf. Ibafiez ,del Carmen), A. 
Carro, A.—Vocabulario de la lengua ilocana. Manila, 
1849, pp. 6-+ 326+ 5, Fol.—Vocabulario iloco-espaiol. 
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Manila, 1888, pp. 4+ xii + 295, Fol. [C 74; A 195; P 
512, 513; B; Bl. 1, Bl. 65; Ap. 766, 2570.] 

— Gramatica ilocana—ef. Lopez, F. 

Cartas de los PP. de la compania de Jesus de la Misién de 
Filipinas. Manila, 1883, Fol.; on pp. 218-222 examples 
of Tiruray. [A 742, P 519, Bl. II, p. 34, Ap. 1991.] 
Catecismo de doctrina cristiana hispano-kanaka—cf. 
Arinez, A. M. de. 

Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en castellano y en moro 
de Maguindanao por un misionero de la Compania de 
Jesus. Manila, 1885, pp. 83, 8° (by J. Juanmarti). [P 
568, Bl. 83, Ap. 2574.] 

Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en castellano y tiruray. 
Manila, 1888, pp. 57, 8°. [A 1102, P 569, Ap. 2575. |] 
Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana (in Batan by a Domi- 
niean). Manila, 1834, pp. 92, 16° (A), 12° (P)—(re- 
printed in Retana’s Archivo, Tom. II, pp. 269-307; ef. 
Grammatical notes and vocabulary in Prologo pp. xxxvi- 
xlix). [A 145, P 567, Ap. 628.] 
Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en lengua gaddan. 
Manila, 1833, pp. 225+ 3, 16° (A), 12° (P); 2? ed, 
Manila, 1897, pp. 173. [A 137, P 570, Bl. I, Ap. 621, Co.] 
Catecismo historico por el abate C. Fleury y traducido al 
tiruray por un P. Misionero de la compania de Jesis. 
Manila, 1892, pp. 142, 4°. [C 74, R 1502, P 576, Ap. 
3138. | 

Catecismo sa salita zambale a manecapalaman nin dao dasal 
tan maanter a pamamalicas a cumana. Manila, 1873, pp. 
91, 12° (in Zambal, written by J. M. Laerte). [R 2526, 
Ap. 1382.] 

Census of the Philippine Islands. Washington, 1905 (a 
few remarks on languages in Vol. I, pp. 412, 448, 449, 461, 
515, 516). 

CHAMBERLAIN, A. F.—Etymology of the name Aeta (Eta, 
Ita). American Anthropologist (New Series), Vol. II, 
1900, p. 773f. 

— Philippine studies, I1—Place names. Amer. Antiqua- 
rian, Vol. XXII, pp. 393-399. 

— Philippine studies, [1I—Tagal language. Amer. Anti- 
quarian, Vol. XXIII, pp. 145-148. 
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5. — Philippine studies, V—The origin of the name Manila. 
Tbid., p. 333f. 
Cuorro, F.—ef. Doctrina cristiana para instr. de los ninos 
en lengua montés, No. 133. 
CuristiAn, F. W.—The Caroline Islands. London, 1899 
(at end explanation of a number of words of Yap and 
Ponapé). [Ap. 4061.] 
Curistiz, E. B.—The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay. BS, 
Vol. VI, pp. 1-121, Manila, 1909.7 
CuuRCHILL, W.—The Subanu—cef. Finley, J. P. 
Ciapp, W. C.—Trying to learn the Igorrote language. 
Spirit of Missions, Vol. LXIX, No. 12, Dec., 1904, pp. 890 
to 897. 

. — A vocabulary of the Igorot language as spoken by the 
Bontok Igorots: Igorot-English and English-Igorot. BS, 
Vol. V, pp. 141-236, Manila, 1908. 

CLAUER, M.—ef. Méntrida, A. de, No. 239. 
CoHEN, H. M. and MepALLE y Zacuirre, A.—Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the English, Spanish, and Visayan Languages, 
Part I. English-Spanish-Visayan. Cebu, 1900, pp. 204, 
16°. 
Cotin, F.—Labor evangelica... Madrid, 1663. Fol.; ch. 
xiii, del ingenio, lenguas, y letras de los Filipinos. [A 14, 
P 655, Ap. 122.] 
Compendio de historia universal desde la creacién del 
mundo hasta la venida de Jesucristo y un breve vocabu- 
lario en castellano y moro maguindanao por un misionero 
(Juanmarti?). Singapore, 1888. [A 1107, P 676, B, Ap. 
2582. | 
Compendio de la doctrina cristiana, Iloilo, 1891 (in Agu- 
tayna = Kalamian), pp. 47, 16°. [R 1391, Ap. 2989.]| 
Compendio de la doctrina cristiana...traducido todo en 
lengua tagbanua segin se usa en el Norte de la Paragua. 
22 ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp. 60, 16° (R), 12° (P). [C 75, 
R 1188, P 678, Ap. 2703.] 

105. Conant, C. E—‘‘F”’ and ‘‘V”’ in Philippine languages. 
BS, Vol. V, Part II, Manila, 1908, pp. 135-141. 





*I have not seen this work, but list it here on the chance that it contains 
linguistic material like most of the other volumes of the same series. 
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. — The names of Philippine languages. ‘‘Anthropos’’ 
(Wien), Vol. IV, 1909, pp. 1069-1074. 

. — The Bisaya language; its evolution in the last decade. 
‘Ang Suga,’’ Sugbu, June 16, 1910, p. 1. 

. — The RGH law in Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol. 
XXXI, 1, 1910, pp. 70-85. 

. — Consonant changes and vowel harmony in Chamorro. 
‘**Anthropos,’’ Vol. VI, 1, 1911, pp. 136-146. 

. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘‘The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoe Igoérot.’’ Classical 
Philology, Vol. VI, No. 3, July, 1911, pp. 365-6. 

. — Monosyllabie Roots in Pampanga. JAOS, Vol. XXXI, 
4, 1911, pp. 389-394. 

. — The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages. Anthropos, 
Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 920-947. 

. — Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai Language. 
JAOS, Vol. XXXITT, 2, 1913, pp. 150-157. 

. — Notes on the Phonology of the Palau Language. 
JAOS, Vol. XXXV, 1, 1915, pp. 1-15. 

. — Grammatical notes on the Isinai Language (Philip- 
pines). JAOS, Vol. XXXV, 3, 1915, pp. 289-292. 

. Coria, J. pE—Nueva gramatica tagalog, tedrico-practica. 
Madrid, 1872, pp. 552 + iv, 4° (A), 8° (P). [C 58, A 411, 
P 696, B, Bl. 11, Ap. 1330.] 

. CoroneL, F.—Reglas para aprender el idioma pampango. 
Manila?, 1617. [B; Bl. 59; Ap. 236, p. 264f.] 

. Coseaya, L. F. and Vinanova, P.—Diccionario pangasinan- 
espanol. Manila, 1865, pp. 8+ 330+ 121, Fol. [C 60, 
A 321, P 2795, B (under F), Bl. I, Ap. 1089.] 

. Cowrm, Anson and W. C.—English-Sulu-Malay Vocabu- 
lary: grammatical introduction. London, 1893, pp. xlviii 
+ 288, 4°. [Ap. 3309.] 

. Crespo, M.—Arte del idioma bicol para la ensefanza de 
este idioma dispuesto y srdenado por...A. de San Augus- 
tin; dalo 4 luz corregido y adicionado...M. Crespo... 
Manila, 1879, pp. xii 239+1, 4°. [A 593; P 763, 
2481; B, Ap. 1705.] 

Cuaprapo, M. Martrinez—cf. Martinez Cuadrado,; M. 

. CuarTerRo, M.—Arte del idioma bisaya hiligaino que se 
habla en Panay y en algunas islas adyacentes... Manila, 
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1878; Guadalupe, 1890, pp. 174+ 2, 8°. [R 1292, P 770; 
Ap. 1623, 2844. ] 

. — Casayoran sa pagaradalan sa mga cristianos. Manila, 
1871 (in Kuyo), pp. 88, 8°. [A 394, Ap. 1285.] 
CuARTERON, C.—Spiegazione e traduzione dei XIV quadri 
relativi alle isole di Salibabao... Roma, 1855 (in an 
appendix are short vocabularies of Italian, Malay, Sulu, 
Tagalog). [A 229, P 773, Ap. 869.] 

Cur-Mauay, G.—Frases usuales para la conversacién en 
espafiol tagalo é ingles. Manila, 1898. [Bf.] 

Cursta, A. DE LA—Gramatica iloco-castellana. Manila, 
1890, pp. 114, small 4°. [R 1293, Ap. 2845. ] 

Cuevas, J. M. Fausto pe—Arte nuevo de la lengua ybanag. 
Manila, 1826, pp. 541, small 4°; 1854, pp. 2 + 366 + 25, 
8°. [A 222; P 1054, 1055; B, Bl. I, Ap. 847.] 


27. DAHLMANN, J.—El estudio de las lenguas y las misiones. 


ev 


Madrid, 1893, pp. xvi + 207, 4° (deficient in matters per- 
taining to the Philippines). [R 1649, Ap. 3314.] 

Dasal sa sarita nin Zambalen binobolinao. Manila, 1875, 
pp. 96, 8° (in Zambal). [P 803.] 

Deueapo, J. J.—Historia general sacro-profana, politica 
y natural de las islas de poniente llamadas Filipinas. 
Manila, 1892 (libro 3° contains some treatment of the 
languages). [R 1491, P 824, Ap. 3123.] 

Diccionario espanol-ibanag 6 sea tesauro hispano-cagayan. 
Manila, 1867, pp. 4+ 511, 4°. [A 347, P 845, B (under 
Religiosos), Ap. 1146.] 

Diccionario espanol-ibatan por varios PP. Dominicos 
misioneros de las Islas.Batanes. Manila, 1914, pp. 2 + 
xvili + 574, 8° (with an introduction by O. Scheerer, pp. 
i-xvii). [Be.] 

Diccionario hispano-kanaka—cef. Arifiez, A. M. de. 


32. Diccionario tiruray-espanol. (?), 1892—cf. No. 22. [C 


75. ] 

. Doctrina cristiana para instruccion de los nifios en lengua 
montés—(Bisaya of Mindanao)...Malabon, 1895, pp. 64, 
16° (by F. Chorro?). [R 1876, Ap. 3641.] 

. Douerty, D. J.—The Tagalog language. Educat. Review 
(N. Y.), Vol. XXIV, pp. 497-502. 

. — Notes on Filipino Dialects. Leaflet of 4 pp., privately 
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printed, Chicago, in which the author advocates the fusion 
of the native dialects into a common language. 


. Durin, C. G.—Manual de conversaciones en castellano 


tagalo é ingles. Manila, 1900. [Bf.] 

Euuiorr, C. W.—A vocabulary and phrase book of the 
Lanao Moro dialect. BS, Vol. V, pp. 301-328, Manila, 
1913. 

ENcARNACION, J. F. pe tA—Diccionario bisaya-espanol. 
Manila, 1851—and Diccionario espafiol-bisaya. Manila, 
1852; 2? ed., Binondo, 1866—both parts in one, 3d ed., 
Manila, 1885, pp. 8 + 437 + 2+ 349, Fol. [C 75; A 204, 
216, 335, 864, 865; P 923, 924; B; Bl. 1; Ap. 793, 822, 
1113, 1114, 2208, 2209.] 

Encina, F.—Arte de la lengua zebuana. Manila, 1836. 
[B, Bl. 47, Ap. 639]—ef. Bermejo and Gonzalez. 
Esconar y Lozano, J.—El indieador del viajero en las 
Islas Filipinas. Manila, 1885, 4°, pp. 155-170 Spanish- 
Tagalog vocabulary. [A 866, P 942, Ap. 2210.] 
Eseuerra, D.—Arte de la lengua bisaya de la Provincia 
de Leyte (also remarks on dialects of Cebu and Bohol). 
Manila, 1747, reimpreso, pp. 8+ 176(?), 4° (very rare). 
[P 951, B (Esquerra), Bl. I (Ezguerra, 1847).] 

Estudios comparativos entre el tagalo y el sanscrito—cf. 
Minguella (de la Merced), T. 

Everett, A. H.— Tagbanwa word list incorporated in 
Swettenham’s ‘‘Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects 
of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo, ete.’’ in Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatie Society, June,.1880. [Co.] 

Fausto pE Curevas—cf. Cuevas, J. M. Fausto de. 

. Favre, P.—Dictionnaire malais-franeais. Vienne, 1875, 
1880 (contains references to Tagalog and Bisaya). [A 
475, 610.] 

. FERNANDEZ, E.—Vocabulario tagalo-castellano. Manila, 
1883, pp. 120, 8°. [A 756, P 1060, B, Ap. 2013.] 


. — Nuevo vocabulario 6 manual de conversaciones en 


espaiol, tagalog, panpango. 1? ed., Binondo, 1876, pp. 80, 
8°; 22 ed., Manila, 1882, pp. 84, 4°; 4? ed., Manila, 1896; 
54(?), Binondo, 1901. [P 1061, B, Bl. I, Bl. 12, Ap. 1514, 
Co., Bf.] 
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Ferraz, J. F.—Nahuatlismos de Costa Rica. San José de 
Costa Rica, 1892, pp. Ixxv + 148, 4° (treats many words 
in common use in the Philippines). [R 1501.] 
Ferrer, F.—Manual iloco-castellano 6 sea metodo para 
aprender 6 ensefar el castellafio en los pueblos ilocanos. 
Manila, 1894, pp. 2+ vi+ 241+ 12, 4°. [R 1786, Ap. 
3510. | 
Ferrer, N. G. pE SAN VINCENTE—cf. Gonzalez (de 8S. V. 
F.), N. 
Ficgurroa, A.—Arte del idioma visaya de Samar y Leite. 
Binondo, 1870, 1872, pp. 135, 4°. [A 415; P 1080, 1081; 
B; Bl. 1; Ap. 1335.] 
FINLEY, J. P. and CHurcHILL, W.—The Subanu. Studies 
of a Sub-Visayan Mountain Folk of Mindanao. Publica- 
tion No. 184 of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1913, 
pp. v-+ 1-+ 236, large 8°. [Be.] 
Fioresca, R.—Vocabulary English-Ilocano. Vigan, 1904, 
pp. 237, small 8°. [Co.] 
FLorES HERNANDEZ, A. and PiquER Y MARTIN Cortes, R.— 
Crénica de la Exposicién de Filipinas. Madrid, 1887 
(contains poem in Igorot dialect of Abra by Ismael Al- 
zate). [A 1036, P 1093, Ap. 2475.] 
FLeury, C.—cf. Catecismo historico...No. 89. 
Fritz, G.—Chamorro Worterbuch: Deutsch-Chamorro und 
Cham.-Deutseh. Berlin, 1908. 
— Chamorro Grammatik. Mittheilung des Seminars fiir 
orientalische Sprachen an der KoOniglichen Friedrich 
Wilhelms Universitat zu Berlin, VI, 1: Ostasiatische 
Studien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1-27. [Co.] 
— Die Zentralkarolinische Sprache. Lehrbiicher d. Semi- 
nars fiir orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, No. 29, Berlin, 
1911. 
Forrest, T.—A Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluc- 
eas...to which is added a Vocabulary of the Maguin- 
danao tongue. Dublin, 1779, 4°, vocabulary pp. 415-442. 
[P 1121, 1122; Bl. 1; Ap. 360, 365.]* 

155. Forster, J. R.—Observations made during a Voyage 
round the World. London, 1778 (contains vocabularies, 





‘a French translation, Paris, 1780, ef. P 1122, Ap. 365. The German 
translation (cf. Ap. 371) is without the vocabulary. 
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of 47 words, of Tagalog, Pampango, Malay, and several 
Polynesian dialects). [Me.] 

Foy, W.—Die Mangianschrift—cf. Meyer, A. B., No. 245. 
. G. J. M—Arteng tagalog na macapagtuturo nang uicang 
eastila. Manila, 1875, pp. 95, Fol. [Bl. 40; Ap. 1452.] 
. GABELENTZ, G. VON DER, and Meyer, A. B.—Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der melanesischen, mikronesischen und papua- 
nischen Sprachen. Abhandl. d. K. 8. Gesellschaft d. Wiss., 
Leipzig, 1882, Bd. VIII, p. 375ff. [Bl. I, p. 182.] 


. GABELENTz, H. C. von—Ueber das Passivum. Abhandl. d. 


K. S. Ges. d. Wiss., Leipzig, 1860, Bd. VIII, pp. 451-546. 
[Bl. I, p. 132.] , 

. Garcra, F. and Herrera, V.—Manga onang turo sa uikang 
inglés. Maynila, 1902. [Bf.] 

. Gayacao, J.—Nuevo vocabulario 6 manual de conversa- 
ciones en hispano-ilocano. 1? ed., Manila, 1875; 4* ed., 
1884; 5 ed., 1892, pp. 80, 8°. [R 1510, P 1174, Bl. 66, 
Ap. 3148. ] 


. — Nuevo vocabulario y guia de conversaciones espanol- 


panayano. 2? ed., Manila, 1879, pp. 70, 12°. [A 579; P 
1175; Bl. I, Bl. 49; Ap. 1675.] 

. — Manual de conversaciones en hispano-bicol y vice versa. 
4@ ed., Manila, 1873; 5? ed., Manila, 1881, pp. 114, 8°. 
[P 1173; Bl. I, Bl. 70.] 

. — Vocabulario ibanag. Binondo, 1896. [S|] 

. Geographic Names in the Philippine Islands (The). Spe- 
cial Report of the U. S. Board on Geographic Names, 
Washington, 1901, pp. 59, 8°(?). 

Grer6nimo—cf. Jerénimo. 

. GIBERT (DE SANTA EvLauia), P.(?)—Lacted nga tocsoan 
nga casayodan sa pagaradalan sa mga eristianos. Manila, 
1871, pp. 32, 8° (in Kuyo). [A 402, Ap. 1301.] 

. — Plan de la Religion . . . traducido todo en lengua 
cuyona. Manila, 1886, pp. 155, 12° (A), 8° (P) (in 
Kuyo). [C 79, A 954, P 1179, Ap. 2350. ] 

. GisBert, M.—Diccionario bagobo-espafiol. Manila, 1892, 
pp. 70, 4°. [R 1513, P 1186, Ap. 3151.] 

. — Diccionario espafol-bagobo. Manila, 1892, pp. xviii + 
190, 4". [R 1512, P 1185, Ap. 3150.] 

. GONZALEZ (DE SAN VINCENTE FERRER), N.—Gramiatica 
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bisaya-cebuana del P. Francisco Encina reformada... 
Manila, 1885, pp. 160 + 44+ 2, 4°. [A 872, P 1196, Ap. 
2217. |] 

GoyvENA, R. Inurera—cf. Irureta Goyena, R. 

. GuILtLtn, F.—Gramatica Bisaya para facilitar el estudio 
del dialecto Bisaya Cebuano. Malabon, 1898. [Co.] 

. Haynes, T. H.—English, Sulu, and Malay Vocabulary. 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Dec., 1885 and Dece., 1886. [Co.] 


* HERNANDEZ, A. Ftores—cf. Flores Hernandez, A. 
. HERNANDEZ, F. and Sainz, F.—Devocionario sa _ sarita 
b] >] 


sambalen binobolinao. Nipatanid conran maomacooray. 
Binondo, 1879, pp. 248, 8° (in Zambal). [P 1307.] 


. Herresén, S.—Lecciones de gramatica bicol-hispana. Bi- 


nondo, 1882, pp. 218, 4°. [A 697, P 1308, B, Ap. 1907.] 
Herrera, V.—Manga onang turo...—cf. Garcia, F. 


. Hervas (y PAanpuro), L.—Catalogo de las lenguas de las 


naciones conocidas. Vol. II, Madrid, 1801, 4°. [C 76, A 
83, Ap. 442.] 

. — Vocabulario Poliglotto. Cesena, 1787 (specimens of 
the Tagalog of 1593, 1604 and 1787) ; Spanish ed., 2 vols., 
1801 (remarks on Tagalog in Vol. 2). [Mce.] 

. — Aritmética. Cesena, 1785 [‘‘bears upon Tagalog to 
a slight extent’’—Mc.]. 

HeEviA CAMPOMANES, J.—cf. Campomanes, J. Hevia. 


. Himnos y Oraciones en alabanza de Jesus, Maria, y José. 


Manila, 1882, pp. 76, 12° (in Kuyo). [A 698, Ap. 1908.] 
. Horie, K. F.—Tabel van oud- en nieuw-indische alpha- 
better. Bijdrage tot de paleographie van Nederlandsch- 
Indié. Batavia, 1882, text pp. 20, plates pp. 50, Fol. 
[P 1324, Bl. I.] 


. Humpoupt, W. von—Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der 
? 


Insel Java. Berlin, 1838, 3 vols. (discussion of the Taga- 
log verbal system and formations, Vol. II, pp. 347-396; 
ef. also p. 288). [Me.] 

. Humpout, G. pE—Extraits d’une lettre de Msr. le baron 
G. de Humbolt 4 Msr. E. Jacquet sur les alphabets de la 
Polynésie asiatique. Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 1832, 
pp. 481-511. [Bl. I.] 

. IsANez (DEL CARMEN), A.—Devocién 4 San Francisco -de 
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Borja. Manila, 1887, pp. 88 + 1, 4° (two columns Spanish 
and Chamorro). [A 1041, P 1338, Ap. 2481.] 


32. —— Gramatica chamorra que traducida literalmente de la 


que eseribid D. Luis Mata y Aranjo dedica a las escuelas 
de Marianas con el fin de que los nifos aprendan el Cas- 
tellano el P... Manila, 1865, pp. 50, 4°. [P 1336, B 
under Y.| 

. — Diccionario espafol-chamorro. Manila, 1865, pp. 88 
+1,4° [P 1337, B under Y.] 

IXicvEz, J.—Gramatica ibanag. (?), 1720-30 (?) (first 
Ibanag grammar, ef. Introduction to Cuevas’ grammar). 
[B under Y.]} 

IRURETA GOYENA, R.—Sistema métrico decimal. Antiguo 
sistema de pesas, medidas y monedas de Filipinas. Manila, 
1893, pp. 68, 8°. [R 1669, P 1388, Ap. 3343.] 

Jacquet, E.—Considerations sur les alphabets des Philip- 
pines. Paris, 1831, pp. 30, 8° (Extrait du Nouveau Jour- 
nal Asiatique). [P 1396, Ap. 611.] 

. — Notice sur l’alphabet yloe ou ylog. Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, 1831, pp. 3-30. [Bl. L.] 

. — Ueber tagalische Literatur. Jbid., 1832, pp. 557-569. 
[Bl. I.] 

JENKS, A. E.—The Bontoe Igorot. Department of the 
Interior; Ethnological Survey Publications; Vol. I; 
Manila, 1905, 4°, chapter x (contains besides an account of 
Bontok Igorot and a vocabulary of 16 pp., brief lists of 
Malay, Sulu and Benget Igorot words), pp. 227-248. [Ap. 
4439. | 


. JERONIMO DE LA VIRGEN DE MONSERRATE—Vocabulario cala- 


miano-castellano por . . . (printed in Retana’s Archivo 
from a MS. of 1789; ef. Tom II, pp. 207-225 and Prologo 
p. XXiv.) 


. JIMENES, CristopaAt—Arte del idioma bisaya. Manila 


1610. [P 1414.] 

. — Poética cristiana y preguntas en lengua visaya, y junta- 
mente una introduccién 4 esta lengua y confesionario breve. 
3 ed., Manila, 1732. [P 1416, B.] 

. JuUANMARTi, J.—Cartilla moro-castellano para los Maguin- 
danaos. Manila, 1887, pp. 58, 4°. [A 1017, P 529, Ap. 
2442. | 
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194. — Gramatica de la lengua de Maguindanao. Manila, 
1892, pp. 112, 4°. [R 1522, P 1434, Ap. 3163.] 
— Diccionario moro-magindanao-espanol, and Diccionario 
espafiol-moro-maguindanao. Manila, 1892, pp. 274 + 244, 
4°, [R 1521, Ap. 3162.] 
— ef. Catecismo...en castellano y en moro...No. 85. 
— ef. Compendio de historia universal. ..No. 102. 
Keate, G.—An account of the Pelew Islands. London, 
1788; new ed. Basil(?), 1789 (at end of Vol. II, pp. 361- 
372, is a short vocabulary of the language of the Pelew 
Islands). [P 1445, 1446, 1447; Ap. 403, 406, 407, 472.]* 
Kern, H.—Over zoogenaamde verbindings klanken in het 
tagala en wat daarmee overeenkomt in’t Kawi. BNI, 
1876, pp. 138-157. [P 1453, Bl. 15, Ap. 1524.] 

. — Sanskritsche woorden in het tagala. BNI, 1880, pp. 
535-564. [P 1449, Bl. 15, Ap. 1815.] 

. — Sanskritsche woorden in het bisaya. BNI, 1881, V 
Deel, I Stuk. [P 1450, Bl. 50, Ap. 1814.] 

. — Over de taal der philippijnsche Negritos. BNI, 1882, 
VI Deel, 2 Stuk. [P 1451, Bl. 77, Ap. 1911.] 

. — Eene bijdrage tot de kennis van’t oude philippijnsche 
letterschrift. BNI, 1884, X Deel, 1 Stuk, pp. 17. [R 
2285, P 1448, Bl. 15.] 

. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘‘The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoe Igérot.’’ In Inter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Bd. XIX, 1910, pp. 
232-3. 

* — Sprachvergleichende Bemerkungen (on the language 
of the Negritos)—-cf. Meyer, A. B., and Kern, H., No. 244. 
— Opmerkingen omtrent de taal der Agta’s...—cf. Blu- 
mentritt, F., and Kern, H., No. 61. 

Kirk, May—The Baldwin Primer. Tagalog edition. New 

York, copyright 1899 and 1902. [Bf.] 

Kusary, J. S.—Ethnographische Beitrage zur Kenntniss 

des Karolinen Archipels. Leiden, 1889-95, large 4° (pp. 

112-133, list of words of Ponapé and Yap). [Ap. 2731.] 
* French translation, Paris, 1788 and 1793, ef. P 1446, Ap. 403: German 


translation, Hamburg, 1789, ef. Ap. 407: Spanish translation (without 
vocabulary) Madrid, 1805, ef. P 1447, Ap. 472. 
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Lacted nga tocsoan...cf. Gibert (de Santa Eulalia), P. 
LACOUPERIE, TERRIEN DE—cf. Terrien de Lacouperie. 
Larrte, J. M.—ef. Catecismo sa salita zambale, No. 90. 
Lagasca, M.—furnished the Kankanai words used by 
Secheerer in his ‘‘Batan Dialect,’’ ef. No. 337. 

Laktaw, P. Serrano—ef. Serrano Laktaw, P. 

LAzaro, J.—Introduccién al estudio de la lengua caste- 
llana en Isinay. Manila, 1889, pp. 185, 8°. [C 76, R 
1214, P 1507, Ap. 2733.] 

Lenpoyro, C.—The Tagalog language. Manila, 1902, pp. 
387 + 61-+ viii, Fol.; 2d ed., Manila, 1909. [Ap. 4353.] 
(Linguistic work of Catholic missionaries in the Philip- 
pines). Zeitschrift f. kathol. Theol., Vol. XXVI, p. 223f. 
Lisspoa, M. p—E—Voeabulario de la lengua bicol. Manila, 
1754, 2d ed., 1865, pp. 417+ 103+1, Fol. [A 326; P 
1533, 1534; B; Bl. I, Bl. 71; Ap. 1098.] 

— Arte del idioma bicol. [B, Bl. 71.] 

Lospato (pE Santo TomAs), A.—Gramatica ibanag (men- 
tioned by Cuevas). [B.] 
— Diccionario ibanag. Cf. Rodriguez, R. 

Lopez, F.—Arte de la lengua iloca. Manila, 1627—2 ed. 
Compendio y methodo de la suma de las reglas del arte 
del ydioma ylocano. Sampaloc, 1792-34 ed. (same title 
as first ed.), Sampaloc, 1793—A later ed. (4) revised by 
A. Carro, Gramatica ilocana. Malabén, 1895, pp. xvi + 
354+ 2, 4°. [R 1899; P 1545, 1546, 1548; B; BI. I; 
Ap. 422; 3673.] 

Lozano, R.—Cursos de lengua panayana. Manila, 1876— 
22 ed. Gramatica hispana-visaya-panayana. Valladolid, 
1892, pp. 278, 4". [R 1526, 2534; P 1562; B; Bl. I; Ap. 
1527, 3170.] 

Lyncu, C.—Joloano Moro—cf. Bufftum, K. 


3. M., M. L.—Review of Allin’s ‘‘Standard English-Visayan 


Dictionary,’’ Cebu(?). Philippine Journal of Science, 
See. D, Vol. VI, 1911, p. 281. 

. Macararc, A. A.—Vocabulario castellano-pangasinan. 
Manila, 1896. [S.] 

. MacKrixitay, W. E. W.—Memorandum on the languages 
of the Philippines. Journal of Anthro. Inst. of Great 
Britain, Vol. XXXI, pp. 214-218. 
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;, — Some minor languages of Luzon. JAOS, Vol. XXV, 
1904, pp. 170-174. 

. — A handbook and grammar of the Tagalog language. 
Washington, 1905, pp. 264, 6 folded charts, 8°. 

. Mapre ve Dios, SEBASTIAN DE LA—Arte de la lengua ilon- 
gota. [B.] 

219. MAGDALENA, AUGUSTIN DE LA—Arte de la lengua tagala. 

México(?), 1679, pp. 8+ 71, 4°. [P 1583, B del tdioma 
tagalog, Bl. 1.] 
Mauuat, J.—Les Iles Philippines. Paris, 1843 (contains 
survey of languages and vocabularies of Tagalog and 
Bisaya, which, however, are of little importance). [P 
1517, 1590; B; Ap. 711.] 

1. — Archipel de Soulou...suivie d’un vocabulaire frangais- 
malais. Paris, 1843. [Bl. 82.]° 

@ MatuMBREs, J.—Vocabulario en Gaddan, Espanol, e 
Inglés. Manila, 1911, pp. 91, 8°. [Be.] 

— Vocabulario en Castellano, Inglés e Ifugao del 
Quiangan. Manila, 1911, pp. 60, 8°. [Be.] 

223. Mga parangadien nga cristianos ig lactéd nga pagturo o 
casaisayan sa mga pono nga camatundan, nga taqués 
maelaman ig tutumamanén sa tauo, nga maliag magpacun 
sa langit. Manila, 1887, pp. 29, 8° (in Kuyo). [C 77, A 
1051, Ap. 2500. ] 

. Marcue, A.—Lucon et Palaouan. Paris, 1887 (notes on 
Tagbanua important). [R 1052, Ap. 2494.] 

. Marcinza y Martin, C.—Estudio de los antiguos alfabetos 
filipinos. Malabén, 1895, pp. 110, Fol. [R 1905, P 1616, 
Ap. 3679.] 

. Marre, A.—De l’introduction de termes chinois dans le 
vocabulaire des malais. Leiden, 1896, pp. 8, 4°. [R 1995, 
Ap. 3799. | 

. — Madagascar et les Philippines. Vocabulaire comparatif 
des principales racines malayo-polynésiennes, communes a 
la langue malgache et a la langue tagalog. Atti R. Ace. 
delle sc. (Torino, 1900) 36, pp. 145-156, 4°. [Ap. 4113.] 

. — Proverves, maximes, et conseils traduits du Tagalog. 








*Placed by Bl. under the heading ‘‘Mindanao, Joloano (Sulu),’’ 80 
it probably contains references to Sulu. 
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— Grammaire tagalog, composée sur un nouveau plan. 
BNI, Volgr. VI, D. IX (1901), pp. 547-592. [Ap. 4315.] 
MarspEn, W.—Miscellaneous Works. London, 1834 (some 
observations on Tagalog, p. 94). [Me.] 
Martin, J.—Diccionario hispano-bisaya. Manila, 1842, 
(pp. 461-827 of Méntrida’s ‘‘Dieccionario’’). [A 173, P 
1703, B.] 
Martin, GrecorIo and Martinez Cuaprapo, M.—Colleccién 
de refranes, frases y modismos tagalos... Guadalupe, 
1890, pp. 234, 8° (879 refranes, ete.; many of Spanish 
origin). [R 1318, P 1620, Ap. 2884.] 
Martinez Cuaprapo, M.—ef. preceding title. 
Martinez, J.—cf. Calderon, 8. G. 
Martinez Viait, R.—Dieccionario de los nombres vulgares 
que se dan en Filipinas 4 muchas plantas usuales y not- 
ables... Madrid, 1879, pp. 2+ vi-+ 51, 4°. [A 585, B, 
Ap. 1687. | 
— Exposicién del sistema métrico-decimal y su compara- 
eién con las medidas de Filipinas, Manila, 1865; 1870, 
pp. 43, 12°. [A 386, P 1635, Ap. 1254.] 
* — (Article on Tagalog Alphabet) ef. Revista de Filipinas, 
No. 300. 
Mas, S. pE—Informe sobre el estado de las islas Filipinas 
en 1842. Madrid, 1843, 2 vols., 4° (contains short vocabu- 
lary of Tagalog, Bisaya, Iloko, Ibanag, and Malay; also 
note on native alphabets, ef. Piddington, No. 287. 
Mason, O. T. (translator )—Blumentritt’s list of the native 
tribes of the Philippines and the languages spoken by 
them; with introduction and notes. Report of Smith- 
sonian Inst. for 99 (1901), pp. 527-547. 
MEDALLE Y ZAGUIRRE, A.—Pocket Dictionary of Bisayan, 
cf. Cohen, W. M. 
Mepio, P. N. pe—Agguiammuan tae cagui gasila 6 gra- 
matica ibanag-castellana. Manila, 1890; 1892, pp. 400, 8°. 
[C 76; R 1319, 1530; P 1657; Ap. 2885, 3176.] 
Méntripa, A. pdE'°—Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiliguayna 
de la isla de Panay. Manila, 1818, pp. 2 + 247, 4° (1st ed. 


* Blumentritt, Bl. I, p. 84 gives under this name the title ‘‘ Vocabulario 
de las lenguas de las Philipinas,’’ 1637, reprinted Manila, 1818. This is 
probably a mistake, one or both of the titles listed here being meant. 
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before 1636); a later ed. revised by J. Aparicio, Tambo- 
bong, 1894, pp. 4+ xviii+ 270+ 6, 4° (contains also 
paradigms of Haraya, pp. 18-20, of Cebuan pp. 249-251,, 
and of Samaro-Leytean, pp. 251-253). [A 100, R 1808, 
P 1704, B, Bl. I, Ap. 511, 3537.] 


239. — Bocabulario de la lengua bisaia-hiligvoyna y haraia 


de la Isla de Panai y Sugbu, y para las demas Islas... 
aiiadido e impresso por M. Clauer. Manila, 1637, over 900 
pp., 4°; another ed. 1698. [P 1701, Bl. I.]—Diccionario 
de la lengua bisaya-hiligueina y haraya. Manila, 1841, 
pp. 460, Fol. (cf. Martin J. for pages 461 ff.). [A 173, P 
1702, B, Bl. I, Ap. 690.] 


* Mercep (Mercepes), T. MINGUELLA DE LA (LAS)—cf. 


Minguella (de 1. M.), T. 


. Merritt, E. D.—A dictionary of the plant names of the 


Philippine Islands. Publications of Bureau of Govern- 
ment Laboratories, Manila, 1903, pamph., pp. 193. 8°. 


. Meyer, A. B.—Ein Beitrag zu d. Kenntniss d. Sprachen 


auf Mindanao, Solog, und Siau, der Papuas d. Astrolabe- 
Bai auf Neu-Guinea, der Negritos d. Philippinen und 
einige Bemerkungen iiber H. Riedel’s Ubersetzungen in’s 
Tagalische u. Visayische. Tijds. v. Taal, Land en Volkenk. 
v. Nederl. Indié, Bd. XX, 1872, pp. 440-470 (contains also 
a vocabulary of Tiruray). [Bl. I and II p. 34.] 


. — Ueber die Negrito-Sprache. Zeitsch. f. Ethnol., Bd. VI, 


1874, pp. 255-257. [Bl. L.] 


. — Ueber die Negritos oder Aetas der Philippinen. Dres- 


den, 1878 (contains a comparative vocabulary of Tagalog 
of Bataan, Pampanga of Zambales, Negrito of Mariveles, 
and Negrito of Zambales). [B, Bl. I, Ap. 1647.] 


. Meyer, A. B., and Kern, H.—Die Philippinen. II. Neg- 


ritos. Dresden, 1893, pp. 92-+ 10 plates, Fol. (= Publi- 
kationen aus dem K@niglichen Ethnographischen Museum 
zu Dresden, IX). [R 1683, P 1718, Ap. 3366.] 


. Meyer, A. B., ScHADENBERG, A., and Foy, W.—Die Man- 


246. 


gianschrift von Mindoro. Berlin, 1895, pp. 34+ 4 plates, 
Fol. (= Abh. u. Ber. d. kgl. zool. u. anthrop.-ethnog. 
Museums zu Dresden, No. 15). 

Meyer, H.—Eine Weltreise. Leipzig, 1885, pp. 543 + 1, 
8°. Appendix entitled ‘‘Die Igorroten’’ pp. 505-543. 


4 JAOS 40 
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Another edition, Leipzig und Wien, 1890. (Said by 
Conant to contain references to Tingyan.) [Co., Be., S.] 
. Mites, J.—Método teérico-practico...para aprender. . .el 
lenguaje tagalog. Barcelona, 1887; 1888, pp. 135, 4° (A), 
8° (P). [C 77, A 1054, P 1729, Ap. 2502.] 

. Mier, M. L.—The Mangyans of Mindoro. Philippine 
Journal of Science, Sec. D, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1912, pp. 135- 
156, espec. 153-154. 

— Probably = M., M. L.; ef. No. 213. 


9. MINGUELLA (DE LA MERCED or DE LAS MERCEDES), T.— 


Ensayo de gramatica hispano-tagala. Manila, 1878, pp. 
302, 4°. [A 563, B; Bl. 16, Ap. 1648.] 


250. — Método practico para que los nifios y nifias de las 


provineias tagalas aprendan 4 hablar castellano. Manila, 
1886, pp. 164, 4°. [A 970, P 1736, B, Ap. 2379.] 

. — Estudios comparativos entre el tagalo y el sanscrito. 
In Exposicién de Filipinas, colleccién de articulos publi- 
eados en El Globo, Madrid, 1887. [A 1032, P 1036, Ap. 
2470. ] 

. — Unidad de la especie humana probada por la filologia. 
Manila, 1889, pp. 31, 8° (comparative studies of Tagalog 
and Sanskrit similar to those in preceding title). [R 
1224, P 1737, Ap. 2749.] 


3. Mirasot, D. M.—Vocabulario 6 Manual de Dialogos en 


Espafiol y Visaya. 2? ed., Manila, 1883, pp. 80, 8°; 2 
parte, 3? ed. cor. y aum. por P., Manila, 1889; 3 ed. cor. 
y aum. por P., Guadalupe, 1889; pp. 90. [A 772; R 1225, 
1226; Ap. 2036, 2751, 2752.] 

. Momtano, J.—Rapport 4 M. le Ministre de 1’instruction 
publiqué sur une mission aux Philippines. Paris, 1885 
(contains brief vocabularies of Atas, Bilaan, Manobo, 
Samal, Tagacaolo; also some analysis of Tagalog). [A 
885, P 1748, Bl. II, p. 34; Ap. 2172, 2235.] 

. Moreno, S.—Sobre el modo de comprender el idioma pam- 
pango y su poesia (MS.?). [B.] 

. Morea, A. pE—Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas. Mexico, 
1609; Ch. viii, pp. 139-140 on languages and letters. [A 
9, P 1776, Ap. 68.] 

. Miuier, Fr.—Ueber den Ursprung d. Schrift d. malayis- 
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chen Vélker. Sitzungsb. d. phil. hist. Cl. d. k. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien, 1865. [Bl. I.] 

. — Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. Wien, 1876-84, Bd. 
II, Abth. II, pp. 1-160, espec. 87-160. 

. Naves, J.—Gramatica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 1876; 
Tambobong, 1892, pp. 481+ vi+ 6, 4°. [C 78; R 1533; 
P 1815, 1816; B; Bl. I; Ap. 1533, 3180.] 

Newson, P. D.—English-Tagalog Dictionary. Manila, 
1903. [Bf.] 

— Tagalog-English Dictionary. Manila, 1903. [Bf.] 
NEPOMUCENO Y SiRiBAN, V.—Gramatica castellana expli- 
cada en el lenguaje espafiol é ibanag. Manila, 1894; 
Malabén, 1895, pp. 368, 8°. [R 1917, P 1818, Ap. 3696.] 

. Niae, C—A Tagalog-English and English-Tagalog diction- 
ary. Manila, 1904, pp. 360, small Fol. 

3. Nocepa, J. pE and San Lucar, P. p—E—Vocabulario de la 
lengua tagala. Manila, 1754; 2 ed., Valladolid, 1832; 
3? ed., Manila, 1860, pp. 16-+ 642, Fol. [C 78; A 136, 
268; P 1823, 1824, 1825; B; Bl. I, Bl. 19; Ap. 301, 618, 
968. ] 

Nouasco DE Mepio, P.—cf. Medio, P. N. de. 

. Nu Napia Amigo anmana Devocionario du chirin nu 
Ibatan 4 ichasantos nu cristiano: 4 pinarin da ni Padres 
Misioneros du Islas Batanes. Manila, 1901. [Co.] 

. Observaciones gramaticales sobre la lengua tiruray. Ma- 
nila, 1892, pp. 58, 4°. [R 1549; P 1855, Ap. 3197.]” 

. OwuErAs, T.—Apuntes para una gramatica bisaya-cebuana 
en relacién con la: castellana. Manila, 1869, pp. xviii + 
161, 8°. [P 1862.] 

. Ordsamling af nogle af de forskjellige Dialecte som tales 
paa Luconia. In Beretning om Corvetten Galathea’s Reise 
omkring Jorden 1845, 46 og 47, ved Steen-Bille. Kjében- 
havn, 1850 (references to Negrito in Bd. II, pp. 457-465). 
[Bl. I.] 

. Orthography of place names in the Philippines. Geo- 
graphical Journal, XVIII, p. 620f. 





“Said by Conant and Beyer to be by G. Bennfsar, cf. Co. p. 947, Be. 
p. 89. 
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. Ortiz, T—Arte y reglas de la lengua tagala. Sampaloc, 
1740, pp. 10+ 125+ 12, 4°. [P 1890, B, Bl. I1.] 

. — Diccionario hispano-tagalo. [B.] 

. OYANGUREN (DE Santa INES), M.—Tagalysmo elucidado y 
reducido (en lo possible) 4 la latinidad de Nebrija: con 
su syntaxis...ete., y con la alusion, que en su uso y com- 
posicion tiene con el dialecto chinico mandarin, con las 
lenguas hebrea y griega... Mexico, 1742, pp. 8 + 228, 4°. 
[A 39, P 1901, B, Bl. 21, Ap. 270.] 

P. = Perfecto, M. 

. PaguiInAwaNn, M.—Balarilang Tagalog (on cover Gram- 
atikang Tagalog). Maynila, 1910. [Bf.] 

. Pauas, P. S—Vocabularium Catharinae. St. Petersburg, 
1787-1789, 2 vols., 4° (comparative vocabulary of about 
200 terms in 200 languages, list No. 186, Pampanga, No. 
187, Tagalog). [Mc.] 

. Patomo, J.—Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana. ..tradu- 
eido al...chamorro. Manila, 1887, pp. 69, 8°. [P 1908.] 
. Parpo DE Tavera, T. H.—Contribucion para el estudio de 
los antiguos alfabetos filipinos. Losana, 1884, pp. 30-+ 1 
plate, 4° (A), 8° (P). [A 829, P 1914, B, Bl. 22.] 

. — Les anciens alphabets des Philippines. Annales de 
1’Extréme-Orient (Paris), 1885, pp. 204-210; 232-239. 
[P 1915.] 

. — El sanscrito en la lengua tagalog. Paris, 1887, pp. 55, 
4° (A), 8° (P). [A 1066, P 1919, Ap. 2517.] 

. — Consideraciones sobre el origen del nombre de los 
numeros en tagalog. Manila, 1889, pp. 26, 4° (A), 8° (P). 
[R 1240, P 1921, B, Ap. 2768. ] 

. — Etimologia de los nombres de razas de Filipinas. 
Manila, 1901, pp. 20, 8°. [P 1931.] 

. Parker, L.—An English-Spanish-Pampango Dictionary. 
Manila, 1905. [Co.] 

. Payo, P.—Diccionario Espandél-Ibanag. Manila, 1867. 
[Co.] 

. Perwuicer, M.—Arte de la lengua pangasinana 6 caboloan. 
Manila, 1840; 2? ed., 1862, pp. 176 + 4, 4°; 34 ed., Manila, 
_ 1904. [C 79, A 292, P 1958, B, Bl. 62; Ap. 680, 1016, 
Co.] 


283. Prrrecto, M.—Vocabulario de la lengua bicol con sus 
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significaciones en castellano. Nueva Caceres, 1897, pp. 48, 
8°. [P 1970.] 

. — Frases familiares en espafiol y bicol y guia de conver- 
saciones en bicol y espafiol. Nueva Caceres, 1896, pp. 32, 
8°. [P 1971.] 

— Vocabulario 6 manual de términos en castellano y bicol. 
Nueva Caceres, 1896, pp. 56, 8°. [P 1972.] 

. — Guia de conversaciones en bicol y espafiol. Para 
escuelas y estudiantes que principian 4 aprender el caste- 
llano, y paro los estrafios que desean comprender algo del 
bicol. Nueva Caceres, 1896, pp. 32, 8°. [P 1973.] 
—=P., the reviser of Mirasol’s ‘‘Vocabulario’’—cf. 
Mirasol, D. M. 

. Piwpineton, H.—A notice of the alphabets of the Philip- 
pine islands translated from the ‘‘Informe sobre el estado 
de las islas Filipinas’’ of Don Sinibaldo de Mas. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XIV, 1845, p. 603. 
[Bl. 25.] 

. Prinprn, T.—Librong pagaralan nang manga Tagalog nang 
uicang castilla (with questions for confession in Tagalog 
and Spanish by F. de San José). Bataan, 1610, pp. 258; 
2 ed., 1752; 3 ed., 1832, pp. 919, 8°. [P 1983, 2553, 2554, 
Bl. I.] 

. Porter, R. S8.—A primer and vocabulary of the Moro 
dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 1903, pamph., pp. 
tt, #. 

Primer Ensayo de Gramatica de la lengua de Yap—cf. 
Valencia, A. de. 

. Prince, J. D.—Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘‘The first 
grammar of the language spoken by the Bontoc Igérot.’’ 
The Monist, 1911, pp. 470-475. 

. Puk en Jojua, me kajirauik jon ni lokaia uta ipru; ap 
kapara ki ton Ponape. En Amerika joupenepan paipel, 
me tapi ta Nu Iok, 1816, pp. 39, 4° (parts of Bible in 
language of Caroline Is.). [A 714, Ap. 1945.] 

QuINONES, J. DE [Mc.]—cf. under Manuscript Titles, No. 
448, 

. Rasa, J—Exploracién del territorio de Davao. ..Madrid, 
1891 (contains short vocabulary, Spanish, Bisaya, Malay, 
Manobo). [R 1440, B, Ap. 3062.] 
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. Reep, W. A.—Negritos of Zambales. Ethnological Sur- 
vey Publications, Department of the Interior, Vol. II, Part 
I, Manila, 1904; Appendix B, Vocabularies pp. 79-83 
(vocabularies of Zambal and Negrito dialects). 

. Relacion de las islas Filipinas. Rome, 1864, 4°, chs. xv 
and xvii on languages and letters. [Ap. 57.] 

. Religioso de Sto. Domingo, (un)—Arte tagalo en verso 
latino (mentioned by Totanes)—cf. No. 421. [B.] 

. Religioso de S. Francisco, (un)—Arte tagalo en verso 
castellano (mentioned by Totanes). [B.] 

. Rerana, W. E.—Los antiguos alfabetos de Filipinas. 
Madrid, 1895, pp. 12, Fol. (reprinted from journal La 
Politica de Espaiia en Filipinas: contains criticism of 
Marcilla). [R 1930, Ap. 3718.] 

. — Archivo del biblidfilo filipino. Madrid, 1895-1898, 
Tom. I, par. VII; Tom. II, par. VII, X—cf. Bencuchillo, 
Jeronimo, Catecismo...Batan. [R 1928, P 2354, Ap. 
3716. ] 

. — Aparato bibliografico...Madrid, 1906, Fol., Vol. I, pp. 
Xxxv-xxxvij, Tabla tercera, Biblioteca idiomatica orien- 
tal (contains classified list of numbers of titles of Bibliog- 
raphy that deal in any way with Philippine languages). 

. Revista de Filipinas: Tom. II, 4° (contains article on . 
Tagalog Alphabet by R. Martinez Vigil). Manila, 1876- 
77. [P 2359.] 

. Reyes, F. D.— Review of H. O. Beyer’s ‘‘Population of 
the Philippine Islands in 1916.’’ Philippine Journal of 
Science, See. D, Vol. XIII, 1918, pp. 41-42. 

. Rievez, J. G. F.—Bijdrage tot de kennis der dialekten 
voorkomende op de eilanden Luzon of Lesoeng, Panai of 
llong-ilong, Belangingi, Solog, Sangi, alsmede op Noord- 
en Midden-Celebes. Batavia, 1868, pp. 44, 4°. [P 2389, 
Bl. I.] 

Rizau, J.—Die Transcription des Tagalog—cf. Blumen- 
tritt, F., translator, No. 54. ‘ 

. Rospertson, J. A.—Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, 
Printed and Manuscript. Cleveland, O., 1908 (discussion 
of languages, pp. 47-49). 

304. Rocamora, F.—Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en la 
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lengua de Isinay 6 Inmeas. Manila, 1876, pp. 176, 12° 
(A), small 8° (P). [A 509, P 2412, Ap. 1547.] 
Ropricuez, J—Said to be author of Nos. 87, 88; cf. Co. 
pp. 944, 945. 

Roprievez, R.—Diccionario ibanag-espanol compuesto en 
lo antiguo por el R. P. Fr. J. Bugarin, reducido al mejor 
forma por el R. P. Fr. Antonio Lobato de Santo Tomas; 
compendiado por el R. P. Fr. Julian Velinchon...redu- 
cido 4 método mas claro...por...Manila, 1854, pp. 280 + 
72, Fol. (innumerable errors). [A 221, P 2418, B, Bl. I, 
Ap. 844.] 

. Romvaupez, N.—A Bisayan Grammar (Samaro-Leytean). 
Takloban (Leyte), 1908, pp. 136, 8°. [Be.] 

. — Tagbanwa Alphabet, with some reforms. Manila, 1914, 
pp. xiv + 24, 8°. [Be.] 

Rosa, A. SANCHEZ DE LA—cf. Sanchez de la Rosa, A. 

. Rosa, P. pE wta—Vocabulario Visaya—lInglés. Método 
practico sang ingles agud mapagadalan sang mga taga isla 
sang Masbate cag Ticao. Manila, 1905. [Co.] 

. Rost, R.—De la lengua y literatura malayas’* (translated 
by M. Walls). Madrid, 1895, pp. 60, 8°. [R 1933, Ap. 
3722. | 

. SAAVEDRA, M. p—E—Arte para aprender la lengua de los 
naturales de Nueva Segovia. [B.]™ 
Sarrorp, W. E.—The Chamorro Language of Guam. 
American Anthropologist, Vol. V (1903), pp. 289-311, 508- 
529; Vol. VI (1904), pp. 95-117, 501-534; Vol. VII 
(1905), pp. 305-319. 

Sainz F.—Devocionario sa sarita zambalen—cf. Her- 
nandez, F. 

. Saueesy, N. M.—Studies in Moro history, law, religion. 
Ethnological Survey Publications, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Vol. IV, Part I, Manila, 1905, pp. 107, 4° (contains 
Magindanau and Sulu texts and translations). 


“ Retana says nothing about the content of this work, so it is uncertain 
whether the term ‘‘Malayas’’ is used in its broader or its narrower 
signification. The book is included here, however, on the possibility that 
it is used in the broader sense, thus including the Philippines. 

* The Nueva Segovia mentioned here is apparently the one in northern 
Luzon. There is also a N. S. in Nicaragua and one in Venezuela. 
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. — History of Sulu. BS, Vol. IV; Part II, 1908 (contains 
translations of Malay and Sulu historical documents). 

. Satv4, E.—Vocabulario militar y guia de la conversacion 
espafiol, tagalog-visaya. Manila, 1884, 4° (forms Vol. II 
of Biblioteca de la Revista del ejército y armada de Fili- 
pinas). [P 2475, B.] 

. San Acusrin, A. pe—Arte de la lengua bicol. Manila, 
1647; 2* ed., Samp4loc, 1795, pp. 5 + 167, 12° (A), small 
8° (P)—ef. also Crespo, M. [A 78; P 2477, 2478; B; 
BL. I, Bl. 73; Ap. 429.] 

. San Agustin, G. pe—Compendio del arte de la lengua 
tagala. Manila, 1703; 2 ed., Sampdéloc, 1787; 3? ed., 
Manila, 1879, pp. 168, 8°. [C 79; A 66, 594; P 2483, 
2484, 2485; B; Bl. I, Bl. 29; Ap. 397, 1706.] 

17. — Adiciones al Arte visaya de P. Mentrida. [Bl. 53.] 

. San Antonio, J. F. peE—Chronicas de la Apostolica Pro- 
vincia de San Gregorio, Sampaloc, 1738-44, Fol.; ch. xli de 
las letras, lenguas, y policia de los Philipinos. [A 38, P 
2487, Ap. 258.] 

. San BueNAvENTuRA, P. pE—Vocabulario de la lengua 
tagala. Pila, 1613, pp. 6+ 707, Fol. [P 2493, B, Bl. 
31.]** 

SANCHEZ DE LA Rosa, A.—Diccionario espafol-bisaya,’® 
(?), 1887, (?). [B.] 

. — Diccionario hispano-bisaya para las provincias de 
Samar y Leyte. Manila, 1895, pp. 8 + 480, Fol.; 3 ed., 
revised by A. V. Alcazar. ..espafiol-bisaya...Manila, 1914, 
pp. 630+ 8, 4°. [R 1936, Ap. 3726, Be.] 

. — Diccionario bisaya-espanol compuesta por...para las 
provincias de Samar y Leyte. Manila, 1895, pp. x + 332, 
Fol.; revised by A. V. Alcazar, Manila, 1914, pp. 440, 4° 
(this and preceding usually in one volume). [R 1937, 
Ap. 3727, Be.] 

. — Gramatica visayo-hispana precedida de algunas lec- 
ciones practicas que familiaricen 4 los nifios indigenas con 
el idioma castellano. Compuesta para uso de las escuelas 





“Given by BI. as Dicciondrio espafol-Tagalog. 
* Possibly same as, or earlier edition of, following title. 
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de la provincia de Samar. Manila, 1878, pp. xxvi + 112 
+ 6, 8°. [P 2494, B, Ap. 1654.]** 

. — Gramatica hispano-visaya con algunas lecciones prac- 
ticas...que facilitan 4 los nifios de Leyte y Samar la 
verdadera...expresién de la lengua castellana. Manila, 
1887, pp. 334, 4° (in two columns Spanish and Bisaya). 
[A 1081, P 2511, Ap. 2539.] 

SaNcHEZ, J.—Diccionario bisaya-espafiol. Aumentada con 
mas de tres mil voces por...(1st part of 3d ed. of En- 
carnacion’s dictionary, which see). 

Sancuez, Mateo—Vocabulario de la lengua _bisaya. 
Manila, 1711, Fol. [A 29, P 2500, B,17 Bl. I, Ap. 217.]28 
SANCHEZ, Miauet—Arte de la lengua tagala (mentioned 
by Totanes). [B.] 

San Joaquin, R. Zurco pe—cf. Zueco de San Joaquin, R. 
San José (or Joser or JosepH), F. (BLANcCAS) DE—Arte 
y reglas de la lengua tagala. Manila, 1832, pp. 919, 12°, 
earlier editions Bataan(?), 1610 (1st ed.) ; Manila, 1752. 
[A 134; P 2551, 2552; B; Ap. 619, Bf., Co.] 

— Librong pagaralan...cf. Pinpin, T. 

San Lucar, P. p—E—Vocabulario de la lengua tagala—cf. 
Noceda, J. de. 

San Lucas, F. p—E—Diccionario de los principales idiomas 
de las islas Filipinas (17th cent.?). [B.] 

Santa Evbauia, GrperT pE—cf. Gibert (de S. E.). 

Santa Ines, M. OyaneureN peE—cf. Oyanguren de Santa 
Ines, M. 

SanTaréN, H.—Catecismo histérico nga nagasacop et cari- 
pon cang Historia nga Santos et cang pagtolon-an cang 
mga Cristianos...Manila, 1877, pp. 226+ 4, 12° (in 
Haraya dialect of Bisaya). [A 538, Ap. 1604.] 





7 This book is given by P, B, Ap. under Antonio Sanchez, but there seems 
little doubt that he is the same as Sanchez de la Rosa. 

“Given by B as Vocabulario de la lengua tagala...para uso y como- 
didad de los ministros Bisayos, Manila, 1611. Tagala is evidently a mis- 
take for bisaya, and 1611, for 1711. 

8 Size of book given by Retana thus ‘‘En fol. Hojas: 5s. n. (4. e. sine 
numero)+ 551,41 s. n.+41.’’ The numbers after the first probably 
refer to pages and not to leaves (hojas). 
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. Santos, D. pe tos—Vocabulario de la lengua tagala. 


Tayabas, 1703; Sampdaloc, 1794; Manila, 1835, pp. 8 + 
739 +118, Fol. [A 77, 148; P 2576, 2577, 2578; B; BI, 
I; Ap. 428, 637.] 


* Santo Tomas, A. Lopatro pe—cf. Lobato (de S. T.), A. 
* San VINCENTE Ferrer, N. GonzALez—cef. Gonzalez (de 


San V. F.), N. 


. ScHADENBERG, A.—Uber die Negritos der Philippinen. 


Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. (Berlin) 1880, Vol. XII, pp. 
133-174 (vocabularies of Negrito and Tagalog, pp. 167- 
174). [P 2593, Bl. L.] 


. — Die Bewohner von Siid-Mindanao u. der Insel Samal. 


Zeitsch. f. Ethnol., 1885 (contains vocabulary of Bagobo). 
[P 2598, Bl. IT p. 34.] 


. — Beitraige zur Kenntnis der Banao-Leute und der Gui- 


nanen...Verhand. d. Berliner Gesells. f. Anthrop., Ethnol., 
u. Urgeschichte, 1887, pp. 145-159 (vocabulary of Ginadén). 
[P 2599.] 


. — Beitrage zur Kenntnis der im Innern Nordluzons 


lebenden Stimme.'® Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 
XVI, Nov., 1889, pp. 649-727 (vocabularies of Igorot dia- 
lects of Bontok, Banaue, and Lepanto, and of Iloko). [P 
2601. ] 

— Die Mangianschrift—cf. Meyer, A. B., No. 245. 


. ScHEERER, O.—The Nabaloi dialect. Ethnological Survey 


Publications, Department of the Interior, Vol. II, Part II. 
Manila, 1905, pp. 97-178, 4°. 


. — Ein ethnographischer Bericht tiber die Insel Botel 


Tobago mit sprachvergleichenden Bemerkungen. Mit- 
theilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Bd. XI, T. 2, Tokyo, 1908, pp. 145- 
212 (espec. pp. 195-212). 


. — The Batan dialect as a member of the Philippine group 


of languages (with comparative lists). BS, Vol. V, Part 
I; Manila, 1908, pp. 131, 4°. 


. — On a quinary notation among the Llongots of Northern 


Luzon. The Philippine Journal of Science, Sec. D, Vol. 
VI, No. 1, Feb., 1911, pp. 47-49. 


#P has Stamm, a mistake for Stémme. 





339. 


340. 


341. 
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— Linguistic travelling notes from Cagayan (Luzon). 
Anthropos, Vol. IV, pp. 801-804, Wien, 1909. [Be.] 

— The Particles of Relation of the Isinai Language. 
The Hague, 1918, pp. 4-+ 115, 634 & 9% in. 

— Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘‘The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoe Igorot.’’ Philippine 
Journal of Science, See. D, Vol. VI, 1941, pp. 271-281. 
— ef. Diccionario espanol-ibatan, No. 131. 


. ScHEIDNAGEL, M.—Filipinas. Distrito de Benguet, memo- 


ria descriptiva y econédmica...Madrid, 1878 (contains 
vocabulary of Benget Igorot, pp. 39-54). [A 569, P 2607, 
Ap. 1655. | 


. ScHNEIDER, E. E.—Notes on the. Mangyan Language. 


Philippine Journal of Science, See. D, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
1912, pp. 157-178. 


. ScHucHarpt, H.—Kreolische Studien. Ueber das Malaio- 


spanische der Philippinen. Wien, 1883, pp. 42, 8°. [P 
2611, B, BI. 2.] 


. SEMENADEL, C. W.—The first grammar of the language 


spoken by the Bontoe Igorot with a vocabulary and texts. 
Chicago, 1909, pp. xxiv + 588, 4°. 


. SErLE, W. G.—Tagalog poetry. Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity Cireulars, Vol. XXII, No. 163, June, 1903, pp. 78-79. 
— The Tagalog numerals. JHUC, No. 163, pp. 79-81. 
— Polysyllabie roots with initial P in Tagalog. JAOS, 
Vol. XXV, 1904, pp. 287-301. 


. Semper, C.—Ueber die Palausprache. Korrespondenzblatt 


d. deut. Gesellschaft f. Anthr., Ethnol., u. Urgesch., 1871, 
pp. 63-66. 


. SERRANO, R.—Diccionario de términos comunes tagalo- 


castellano. Manila, 1854; 3 ed., Binondo, 1869, pp. 316 
+ 3, 8°. [A 227, 376; P 2641, 2642; B; Bl. I; Ap. 861, 
1226. ] 


. — Nuevo diccionario manual espafol-tagalo. Manila, 


1872, pp. 6+ 398, 8. [C 79, A 426, P 2643, Ap. 1373.] 


. SerrRANO Laktaw, P.—Diccionario hispano-tagalog. Ma- 


nila, 1889, pp. 626, 4° (in reformed spelling). [C 79, R 
1260, P 2644, B, Ap. 2801.] 


. — Diccionario tagalog hispano. Manila, 1914. [Bf.] 
. Smiru, C. C—A Grammar of the Maguindanao Tongue. 


Washington, 1906 (translation of No. 194). 
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. Swirt, H.—A Study of the Iloco Language, based mainly 
on the Iloco Grammar of J. Naves, Washington, 1909, pp. 
172, 8°. 

. Taytor, I—The Alphabet, an account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. London, 1883, Vol. II, Chap. x. 
[ Bl. 37.] 

. TERRIEN DE HAcOUPERIE—F'ormosa. Notes on manuscripts, 
languages, and races. Hertford, 1887, 4° (vocabulary of 
Tagalog, Bisaya, Pampanga, Magindanao). [Ap. 2544.] 
Tavera, T. H. Parvo pe—cef. Pardo de Tavera, T. H. 

. Tenorio A SicayAn, J—Costumbres de los indios tirurayes. 
Manila, 1892, pp. 96, 4° (two columns, Spanish and Tiru- 
ray). [R 1596, P 2696, Ap. 3253.] 

. Tutvénot, M.—Relation de divers voyages curieux... 
Paris, 1696, Fol. (3d part contains remarks on languages 
and alphabet). [A 24, P 2701, Ap. 173.1 

. Toranes, 8S. pE—Arte de la lengua tagala y manual taga- 
log. Sampaloc, 1745; 24 ed., 1796; 3 ed., Manila, 1850; 
4 ed., Binondo, 1865, pp. viii + 131+ 166, 4°. [A 42, 
79, 202, 329; P 2716, 2717, 2718, 2719, 2720; B; BI. I; 
Ap. 277, 432, 788, 1105.] 

. Urios, 8.—Ancora con sinipit sa pagpanluas... Manila, 
1884, pp. 736, 16° (translation of J. Mach, ‘‘Ancora de 
Salvacién,’’ in Bisaya of Mindanao). [A 839, Ap. 2156.] 
. VAueNcIA, A. DE—Primer ensayo de gramatica de la lengua 
de Yap (Carolinas Occidentales). Manila, 1888, pp. 144, 
8° (A), small 4° (P). [C 80, A 1149; P 2018, Ap. 2643.] 
. VANOVERBERGH, M.—A Grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it 
is spoken at Bauco. BS, Vol. V, Part VI, Manila, 1917, 
pp. 331-425. 

VELINCHON, J.—Diccionario ibanag—cf. Rodriguez, R. 

. VerRA, R. M. pe—Gramatica Hispano-Bicol. Manila, 1904. 
[Co.] 

. VerRpDuUGO, A.—Arte tagalo. (?), 1649. [B, Bl. 7 Ber- 
dugo.| 


* Viert, R. Martinez—cf. Martinez Vigil, R. 
* Vinanova, P.—Diccionario pangasinan-espaiiol—ef. Cos- 


gaya, L. F. 
. VitcHEes, M.—Gramatica visaya-cebuana. Breves apuntes. 
Manila, 1877, pp. 183 4-1, 4°. [A 541, Ap. 1609.] 
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VIRGEN DE MoNSERRATE, JERONIMO DE LA—cf. Jerénimo de 
la Virgen de Monserrate. 

. Visitas du Santisimo cani Santa Maria 4 pinayapu ni S. 
Alfonso Ligorio (Batan). Manila, 1901. [Co.] 

. Vivo y Juprrias, G.—Gramatica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 
1869, pp. 225+ 5, 4°. [C 80, A 377, P 2817, Bl. I, Ap. 
1227. ] 

. — Compendio de la gramatica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 
1871, pp. 136 + 4, 8°—22 ed., Breve compendio de la gra- 
matica iloco-castellana. Manila, 1884, pp. 96, 8°. [C 80; 
A 406, 840; P 2818; Ap. 1322, 2161.] 

. — Diccionario ilocano-castellano. Manila, 1873, pp. 228, 
4° (A), 8° (P). [C 80, A 434, P 2816, Ap. 1401.] 

. — Nuevo vocabulario en lengua Hispano-Ilocana, Binondo, 
1876. [Bl. I Vio y Tudervas. |} 

. Vocabulario de la lengua camarina 6 bicol. Manila, 1729. 
[P 2819.]?° 

. Wauueser, S.—Grammatik der Palausprache. Mittheil- 
ungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 
XIV, 1, 1911, pp. 121-231. 

. — Palau Worterbuch: Palau-Deutsch, pp. 165; Deutsch- 
Palau, pp. 79 with appendix, pp. 81-98 of German-Palau 
conversational phrases. Hong Kong, 1913. 

Watts, M.—cf. Rost, R. 

. WarerMANn, Marcaret P.—A Vocabulary of Bontoe Stems 
and their Derivatives. BS, Vol. V, Part IV, Manila, 1913, 
pp. 239-299. 

. Wituiams, H. W.—Grammatische Skizze der Ilocano- 
Sprache. Miinchen, 1904, pp. 82, 8° (Dissertation). 

. Wotrenson, L. B.—The infixes la, li, lo in Tagalog. 
JAOS, Vol. XXVII, pp. 142-146. 

. Worcester, D. C.—The Non-Christian tribes of Northern 
Luzon. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. I, No. 8, 
Oct., 1906, pp. 791-875 (see especially p. 861f.). 

. Wuutrr, K.—Review of Brandstetter’s ‘‘Mata-Hari.’’ 
Zeitschrift d. deutsch. morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 
LXIII (Leipzig), 1909, pp. 615-623. 





“P has the following note with regard to the size of the book viz., 
‘*Pinelo-Barcio, II, fol. 919 vta.’’ 
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379. — Review of Brandstetter’s ‘‘Wurzel und Wort in den 
Indonesischen Sprachen.’’ Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial- 
sprachen, I, 3, 1910-11, pp. 224-236. 

380. — Zur neueren Literatur iiber die Vélker und Sprachen 
der Philippinen. Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, II, 1, 
1911-12, Berlin, pp. 64-78. 

ZarzA, F. pe ra—cf. Blumentritt, F., No. 53. 

. Zueco (DE San Joaquin), R.—Método del Dr. Ollendorff 
...adaptado a] bisaya. Manila, 1871; 2? ed., 1884, pp. 26 
+ 271 + 120, 4°; 3 ed., Gramatica bisayo-espafiola adap- 
tada al sistema de Ollendorf, Guadalupe, 1890, pp. lxiii 
+ 222+ 3, 4° (grammar of Cebuan, but contains also 
remarks on the dialects of Bohol and Mindanao). [A 
407, 841; R 1369; B; Bl. 54; Ap. 1323, 2163, 2954.] 

. — Compendio de la gramatica bisayo-espafiola adaptada 
al sistema de Ollendorff. 2? ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp. 
Ixvii + 152 + 27, 8°. [R 1272, Ap. 2814.] 


B. Manuscripts.** 


. ALAFON or ALAFonT, M.—Notas y adiciones al arte pam- 
pango del padre Vergano. [B; Ap. 236, p. 264.] 
. — Arte de la lengua espafola para uso de los naturales 
de la provincia de la Pampanga, ca. 1786. [Ro. 363.]| 
. ALBUQUERQUE, A. pE—Arte de la lengua tagala (MS. 
written 1570-80?; disappeared when English took Manila 
1762). [B, Bl. 3.] 
386. Aparicio, J.—Diccionario bisaya, 1896? [Ro. 416.] 
387. Arte del idioma gaddang en la mission de Paniqui (MS. 
of 1838 in the Library of Santo Tomas at Manila). [B.] 
388. AsuMPcION or AsuNCcION, D. DE LA (died 1690?)—Arte del 
idioma tagalog. [B, Bl. 6, Ro. 314.] 
389. — Diccionario tagalog. [B, Bl. 6, Ro. 314.] 
* Aviia, P. bE uA Cruz—ef. Cruz Avila, P. de la. 
390. Ayora, J. pE—Arte panayano. [BIl. 44.] 
391. — Vocabulario panayano. [BIl. 44.] 





* Nos. 6, 18, 19, 77, 82, 184, 210, 218, 255, 310, 317, 320, 326, 328, 364, 
which, lacking a definite statement as té their character, have been placed 
under printed works, are probably also manuscripts. 
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. — Arte ilocano. [Bl. 63.] 

. — Vocabulario ilocano. [Bl. 63.] 

. — Arte pangasinano. [BI. 61.] 

. — Vocabulario pangasinano. [BIl. 61.] 

. AzpiTarTE, A.—Proyecto de una gramatica bisaya, 1888? 


[Ro. 412.] 


. — Addiciones al diccionario bisaya del P. Mentrida. 


[Ro. 412.] 


. BENAVENTE, A. DE—Arte y diccionario pampango (author 


took MS. to China where he died 1709). [B, Bl. 56.] 


. Bermeso, V.. E.—Bocabulario de la lengua gaddan (MS. 


in Library of S. Tomas at Manila). [B.] 


. Beyer, H. O.—History and Ethnography of the Igorot 


Peoples (a collection of 120 MSS. relating to the language 
and culture of the Igorots), 5 vols. of about 500 type- 
written pages each. Manila, 1913. [Be.] 


. Biso, J. pew (died 1754)—Compendio del Arte Tagalog. 


[Bl. 9.] 


. BuaKke, F. R.—A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. 


Baltimore, 1910(?), pp. xxviii + 368. 


. Buancas, F. (or San Joser)**—Arte para aprender los 


Indios Tagalos el Idioma Espajiol, ca. 1614. [Ro. 282.] 
— Arte para aprender la Lengua Tagala, ca. 1614. [Ro. 
282. | 


. Brana, M. (died 1774)—Diccionario tagalo. [B, Bl. 10.] 
. Buuie, E.—Notas y observaciones 4 la gramatica tagala, 


1890? [Ro. 413.] 


. CacHo—Catechisms in Isinay, Llongot, Iruli, and Igolot 


(Bl. Igorrota) (between 1707 and 1748). [Bl. 79; §S, 
p. 10.]° 


. — Confesionario and sermons in Isinay. [Bl. 79.] 
. CaLuesa, J—Clave para escribir y leer en pampango, ca. 


1765, 1 vol. 4°. [Ro. 350.] 

CastaNo, N.—Diccionario Espafiol y Batan—cf. Paula, 
J. de. 

Castro, A. M. pE—Ortografia de la lengua tagala, 1760? 
[Ro. 346.] 





* Evidently the same as F. Blancas de San José (Josef, Joseph). 
* This is perhaps the same work or works as No. 77. 
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. Conant, C. E.—A list of about 200 Batan words taken 


down from two natives in 1904 and 1905. [Co.] 


. — A Bisaya-English Dictionary, prepared with the collab- 


oration of V. Sotto and J. Villagonzalo: about 5500 words. 
Cebu, 1906. [Co.] 


3. — A list of about 50 Kuyo words (numerals and names 


of parts of body) taken down from a native. Manila, 
1904. [Co.] 


. — A list of 75 English words with their equivalents 


in Yogad, Gaddang, and Itawi taken from several natives 
in N. Luzon, 1904 and 1905. [Co.] 


5. — Isinai-English word list compiled from F. Rocamora’s 


‘‘Catecismo’’ (cf. No. 304). Baguio, Benguet, 1907. 
[Co.] 


. — Kankanai word lists taken down from eight Kankanai 


boys questioned separately: 50 words, chiefly numerals 
and parts of the body. Baguio, Benguet, 1903. [Co.] 


. CoroneL, F.—Arte y reglas de la lengua pampanga..., 


1621 (in collection of Eduardo Navaro at Valladolid). 
[ Ro. 286. ] 


. — Vocabulario pampango. [BI. 59.] 
. Cruz Avina, P. DE tA—Arte, vocabulario, y catecismo ilo- 


eano, ca. 1600. [Ro. 272.] 


. Dictionarium Hispano-Tagalicum (according to Bl. was in 


library of Count Wrbna, Vienna, in 1799, pp. 335, 4°). 
[Bl. L.] : 


. Dominican Friar, A.—Arte tagalog, 1736—cf. No. 295. 


[ Me. } 


. Encina, F.—Vocabulario de la lengua bisaya zebuana, 


1760. [Ro. 343.] 


. Foronpa, S.—Vocabulario pampango, ca. 1710, 1 vol. Fol. 


(in Candaba Library). [Ro. 327.] 


. GARDNER, F.—Mangyan Songs, 1905, pp. 3. [Ro. 418.] 
. — The Hampangan Mangyans of Mindoro. Bulalakao, 


1905, 60 typewritten pages. [Be.]** 


. Garvan, J. M.—Negrito Vocabularies with notes by E. E. 


Schneider: five extensive vocabularies collected by Garvan 
together with a compilation of all known Negrito vocabu- 





“It is not certain whether this contains any linguistic material or not. 
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laries by other authors, and comparative notes on the same. 
Manila, 1914, about 500 typewritten pages. [Be.] 
Gonzaca, E. J.—Bisayan Literature. Manila, 1917, 156 
typewritten pages. [Be.] 

. — Ibanag-Spanish dictionary (title page lacking): 348 
pp. and an ‘‘indice de las raices anticuadas’’ (contains a 
large number of words and definitions not found in the 
dictionary of Rodriguez, No. 305). [Co.] 

. Jesus, B. pe—Arte del idioma tagalog, ca. 1604. [B, Bl. 
14, Ro. 278.] 

. MacKinuay, W. E. W.—Notes on F. R. Blake’s ‘‘Contri- 
butions to Comparative Philippine Grammar,’’ Nos. 33, 
34: 5 typewritten pages, 1908, in possession of F. R. 
Blake. 

ManpreE DE Dios, T. (Quiros) DE LA—cf. Quiros de la Madre 
de Dios, T. 

. Marin, E.—Arte y diccionario de la lengua igolota, ca. 
1600. [B, Ro. 272.] . 

. Martin, J.—Diccionario tagalo-castellano, 1880 (not com- 
pleted). [Ro. 405.] 

. Martoret, D.—Catecismo de doctrina en idioma iraya 6 
egongot. [Bl. 80, S.] 

. Montes, J.—Arte del idioma tagalog. [B.] 

. — Diccionario del idioma tagalog. [B.| 

. Montes y Escamimua, G.—Vocabulario de la lengua 
tagala.*° Manila, before 1610. [P 1762, Ro. 272.] 

. — Arte del idioma tagalog, ca. 1600. [Bl. 17, Ro. 272.] 

. Moreno, 8.—Modo y forma de leer los caracteres de la 
lengua pampanga. [Ro. 327.] 

Ocuoa, D.—Arte, vocabulario y confesionario pampango, 
ca. 1580, 3 vols. (preserved according to B in ‘‘convento 
de Lubao’’). [Ro. 257, B arte y diccionario del idioma 
pampango. | 

OLIVER, J. DE—El arte tagalog escrito por Fr. Juan de 
Plasencia, reformado y aumentado de adverbios y parti- 
culas, ca. 1599. [B, Bl. 26, Ro. 271.] 

. — Diccionario tagalog-espafiol escrito por Fr. J. de P. 
perfeccionado y aumentado, ca. 1599. [B, Bl. 26, Ro. 
271.] 





* Given as Diccionario del idioma tagalog in Ro. 


5 JAOS 40 
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. OyaneurREN pve Santa Ines, M.—Diccionario trilingiie 


tagalog-castellano-cantabro, ca. 1736. [B, Bl. 21, Ro. 333.] 


. Pastor, M.—Arte del idioma tagalo, ca. 1820. [B, Ro. 


378.] 


. Pauna, F. pe and CastaNo, N.—Diccionario Espafiol y 


Batan (19th Century)—an extract from it (about 200 
words) is printed in: Retana’s ‘‘Archivo,’’ Vol. II, 
Prélogo, pp. xli-xlix. [Co.] 


. Puasenci, J. pe—Arte del idioma tagalog, 1580. [B, Ro. 


256.] 


. — Diccionario hispano-tagalog, 1580. [B, Ro. 256.] 
. — Coleccion de frases tagalas. [B, Ro. 256.] 
. QuiXones, J—Arte y diccionario tagalo, ca. 1580. [B, 


Ro. 257.]2° 


. Qurros DE LA Mapre pe Dios, T.—Arte tagalog, between 


1627 and 1662. [Me.] 


. Ruw, M.—Voeabulario tagalog, 1580 (date probably 


wrong, as the Dominicans, to which order the author 
belonged, did not arrive in the Philippines until 1587). 
[Bl. I, Me. ] 


. San Antonio, F. pe—Institucién de la lengua tagala, ca. 


1620. [B, Bl. 30, Ro. 286.] 


. — Diccionario tagalo, ca. 1620. [B, Bl. 30, Ro. 286.] 
. San Antonio, J. pE—Sermones morales (in Kalamian). 


[Bl. 75.] 


. — Explicacién del Catecismo (in Kalamian). [Bl. 75.] 


. San Miauet, R. pe—Arte y diccionario de la lengua tagala. 


459. 


460. 


[B.] 


. Santartn, H.—Gramatica bisaya segun el metodo de 


Ollendorf, 1880? [Ro. 406.] 


. — Collecién de voces del dialecta bisaya que no se hallan 


contenidas en el Diccionario del P. Méntrida, ca. 1880. 
[R. 406.] 


. Santa Rosa, B. peE—Arte del idioma de los Aetas, ca. 


1750. [B, Bl. 78, Ro. 337.] 

— Diccionario del idioma de los Aetas, ca. 1750. [B, BIL. 
78, Ro. 337.] 

— Doctrina cristiana en el idioma de los Aetas. [Bl. 78.] 


* Perhaps printed in Manila, 1581, cf. Me. p. 8. 
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. — Administracién de los sacramentos...en el idioma de 
los Aetas. [Bl. 78.] 

Santos, D. p—E Los—Arte tagalog, ca. 1695 (some leaves 
preserved in Dominican Convent at Manila). [Bl. 35, 
Ro. 316.] 

. Serrano, J.—Arte ilocano, ca. 1750. [Ro. 337.] 

. — Diccionario ilocano, ca. 1750. [Ro. 337.] 

. SHartie, 8. Y.—A Tagalog Grammar, ca. 1890, pp. 121: 
in possession of F. R. Blake. 

. Sorrano, J.—Diccionario cebuano, 1870? (said to be in 
hands of the Recollets). [Ro. 401.] 

Sorro, V.—Bisaya-English Dictionary—cef. Conant, C. E. 

. Tesauro de la lengua de Pangasinan (MS. in possession 
of José Maria Ruiz 1889). [B.] 

. VELLoguin, J—Estudio sobre las lenguas isinay y de Ituy 
(MS. in ‘‘econvento de Candaba’’). [B.] 

VILLAGONZALO, J.—Bisaya-English Dictionary—cef. Conant, 
C. E. 

. Vocabulario tagalo (anonymous MS. by a Dominican friar 
in Library of S. Tomas at Manila). [B.] 

. Zarza, F. pe pra—Arte del idioma egongot, ca. 1800 (MS. 
in Convento de 8. Francisco in Manila). [B, Bl. 81, Ro. 
374. ] 

. — Catecismo de doctrina cristiana en Egongot (MS. 
ibidem: copy in possession of Blumentritt—cf. No. 53. 
[Bl. 81.] 

472. — Administracién de los Sacramentos en idioma Egon- 
got 1788-1810 (MS. ibidem). [Bl. 81.] 

473.27— Arte de la lengua zebuana, ca. 1800 (in Ayer Collec- 
tion). [Ro. 374.] 





* The total number of titles is 476, as Nos. 153, 222, and 347 are used 
twice as 153a, 153b ete. 
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Index of Subjects” 


Abra (ef. Igorot). 
Aeta (cf. Negrito). 
Agta—61. 
Agutayna (cf. Kalamian). 
Alphabets—59, 79, 101, 178, 180, 
186, 187, 201, 225, 235, 245, 256, 
257, 275, 276, 287, 294, 297, 300, 
307, 318, 355, 358, 409(?), 438 
(cf. also note on Magindanao 
below). 
Animals (cf. Names). 
Atés—254. 
Bagobo-.-167, 168, 332. 
Banaue (cf. Igorot). 
Batan—87, 131, 264, 
366, 411, 444. 
Bauco (cf. Lepanto). 
Benget (cf. Igorot). 
Bikol—120, 162, 173, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 
371. 
Bilaan—254. 
Bisaya 
in general—30, 31, 107, 
199, 427. 
dialect not stated—4, 100, 
191, 192, 213, 220, 231, 
235, 241, 253, 292, 314, 320, 
325, 356, 386, 396, 397, 456, 
457. 
of Bohol—141, 381. 
Cebuan—1, 14, 25, 138, 139, 
141, 169, 170, 238, 266, 365, 
381, 382, 412, 422, 466, 473 
(also probably 4, 100, 213). 
Haraya—238, 239, 329 (also 
perhaps 317, 457). 
Hiliguayna or Panayan—121, 
161, 212, 238, 239, 317, 
390, 391 (also probably 
231, 396, 397, 457). 
of Masbate and Ticao—308. 


143, 


| 
| 
| 
* Numbers from 383 upward refer to manuscript titles. 
* Cf. also Ap. 4208-4211, Koran, genealogical tree of prophets of Islam, 


and Easter prayers all in Arabic characters as used by Moros of Mindanao 
(probably all in Arabic, and so not included in the list). 


| 
| 


of Mindanao—133, 360. 

Panayan (cf. Hiliguayana). 

Samaro - Leytean—141, 148, 
238, 306, 321, 322, 323, 324 
(probably also 320). 

Bontok (ef. Igorot). 

Caboloan (cf. Pangasinan). 

Calamian (cf. Kalamian). 

Caroline Is.—9, 10, 96, 153b, 204, 
291, 361. 

Cebuan (cf. Bisaya). 

Chamorro—109, 152, 
182, 183, 274, 311. 

Chinese—226, 271. 

Comparative Grammar and Vocab- 
ulary—15, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 41, 42, 53, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 105, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 119, 123, 143, 145, 155, 
157, 158, 171, 189, 197, 220, 
227, 235, 241, 243, 254, 258, 
271, 273, 292, 302, 314, 328, 
334, 337, 340, 347b, 356, 376, 
378, 379, 414, 430. 

Cuyo (ef. Kuyo). 

Egongot (cf. Ilongot). 

English grammar in 
159. 

Gaddan(g)—80, 88, 
399, 414. 

General Philippine Linguistics— 
&, 16, 26, 27, 38, 40, 49, 52, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 91, 93, 101, 
106, 127, 129, 135, 146, 164, 
174, 185, 207, 215, 216, 220, 
226, 233, 234, 236, 240, 256, 
268, 279, 294, 298, 299, 301, 
303, 309, 318, 339, 344, 349, 
358, 377, 380—cf. also Compar- 
ative Grammar and Vocabulary. 

Ginafn—333. 


153a, 


181, 


Tagalog— 


222a, 387, 
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Guam (cf. Chamorro). 
Haraya (cf. Bisaya). 
Hiliguayna (cf. Bisaya). 
Ibanag—126, 130, 163, 184, 210, 
235, 237, 261, 281, 305, 339(?), 
428. 
Ifugao—222b, 
Igorot 
in general—48, 77, 98, 
400, 407, 431. 
Abra—151. 
Banaue—334. 
Benget—189, 342. 
Bontok—37, 99, 110, 189, 

290, 334, 341, 345, 374. 
Inibaloi—335. 
Kankanai—337, 416. 
Lepanto—45, 334, 362. 
Nabaloi (ef. Inibaloi). 

Tloko—82, 83, 125, 147, 150, 
211, 235, 259, 334, 354, 
368, 369, 370, 375, 392, 

419, 463, 464. 
Ilongot—53, 77, 218, 338, 
433, 470, 471, 472. 

Inmeas (cf. Isinay). 

Iraya—433 (= Egongot?). 

Truli—77, 407. 

Isinay—77, 115, 205, 
407, 408, 415, 468. 

Itawi—414., 

Ituy—468. 

Lanao—137. 

Lepanto (ef. Igorot). 

Literature—40, 188, 228, 232, 309, 
427. 

Kalamian—103, 190, 453, 454. 

Kankanai (cf. Igorot). 

Kuyo—11, 122, 165, 166, 177, 223, 
413. 

Madagascan—64, 227. 

Magindanao—53, 85, 
193, 194, 
356.” 

Malay—119, 123, 143, 155, 171, 
189, 221, 226, 235, 309, 313. 

Malayo-Spanish—344, 349(?). 


304 


’ 


102, 154, 
195, 289, 312, 353, 


| 





Mangyan—59, 245, 248, 343, 424, 
25. 

Manobo—254, 292. 

Moro (cf. Lanao, 
Sulu). 

Nabaloi (cf. Igorot). 

Names (Personal, Race, Place)— 
48, 55, 56, 57, 58, 92, 93, 95, 
106, 164, 236, 268, 279. 

Names (Plant)—233, 240. 

Names (Utensils, ete.; Animals)— 
60. 

Negrito—50, 92, 200, 241, 
243, 244, 267, 293, 331, 
458, 459, 460, 461. 

Neuva Segovia—310. 

Numerals—34, 185, 234, 278, 338, 
347a, 

Palau Is. (cf. Pelew Is.). 

Pampanga—6, 23, 24, 63, 
117, 145, 155, 243, 255, 
280, 356, 383, 384, 398, 
417, 418, 423, 438, 439. 

Panayan (cf. Bisaya). 

Pangasinan—12, 118, 
394, 395, 467. 

Papuan—157, 241. 

Pelew Is.—114, 157, 196, 348, 372, 
373. 

Plants (cf. Names). 

Poetry—19, 20, 255, 346. 

Ponapé (cf. Caroline Is.). 

Reviews—37, 41, 45, 46, 110, 
213, 290, 301, 341, 378, 
380, 430. 

Samal—254. 

Samaro-Leytean (cf. Bisaya). 

Sanskrit—28, 198, 199, 251, 
277. 

Semitic—29. 

Spanish grammars in native dia- 
lects—1, 7, 125, 147, 156, 173, 
182, 205, 237, 250, 261, 286, 288, 
323, 324, 384, 403. 

Spelling—54, 268, 351, 410. 

Subanu—97, 149. 

Sulu—75, 79, 119, 123, 171, 189, 
221, 241, 312, 313. 


Magindanao, 


242, 
426, 


111, 
273, 
409, 


214, 282, 


252, 
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Tagakaolo—254. 

Tagalog—2, 3, 5, 7, 13, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 39, 43, 
44, 46, 47, 53, 54, 62, 64, 76, 
78, 81, 94, 95, 116, 123, 124, 
134, 136, 140, 143, 144, 145, 
155, 156, 159, 179, 188, 197, 
198, 203, 206, 217, 219, 220, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 232, 2 
241, 243, 247, 249, 250, 2 
252, 254, 260a, 260b, 262, 2 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 2 
278, 288, 295, 296, 314, 316, 
319, 326, 327, 330, 331, 346, 
347a, 347b, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
356, 359, 364, 376, 385, 388, 


389, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
406, 410, 420, 421, 429, 432, 
434, 435, 436, 437, 440, 441, 
442, 443, 445, 446, 447, 448, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 455, 462, 
465, 469. 

Tagbanua—104, 142, 224, 307. 

Tingyan—246. 

Tino (cf. Zambal). 

Tiruray—21, 22, 51, 84, 86, 89, 
113, 132, 241, 265, 357. 

Utensils (cf. Names). 

Yap (cf. Caroline Is.). 

Yogad—414. 

Zambal—90, 128, 172, 293. 

Zebuan (cf. Cebuan). 


Special Index of Works dealing with Tagalog 


Dictionaries—19, 78, 144, 260a, 
260b, 262, 263, 270, 319, 330, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 389, 405, 
420, 432, 435, 436, 441, 442, 
446, 448, 450, 452, 455, 469. 

Short Vocabularies—123, 140, 155, 
220, 235, 243, 273, 331, 356. 

Grammars of Tagalog—13, 18, 47, 
76, 81, 116, 206, 217, 219, 
229, 247, 249, 269, 271, 272, 
295, 296, 316, 326, 327, 359, 
364, 385, 388, 401, 402, 404, 
421, 429, 434, 437, 440, 443, 
445, 448, 449, 451, 455, 462, 
465. 





Grammars of Spanish and English 
in Tagalog—7, 156, 159 (Eng), 
250, 288, 403. 

Phrase Books—2, 62, 124, 136, 
145, 203, 232, 314, 447. 

Articles on Grammatical and Lexi- 
cal topies—28, 29, 30, 32, 35, 39, 
43, 44, 64, 179, 197, 198, 227, 
251, 252, 277, 278, 347a, 347b, 
376, 406. 

Miscellaneous—3, 5, 17, 20, 46, 
53, 54, 94, 95, 134, 143, 188, 
228, 230, 241, 254, 346, 410. 








BRIEF NOTES 
A Loanword in Egyptian 


In Pap. Anast. IV, the text, which deals with the sufferings of 
the army-officer, contains a word, which seems not yet to have 
been recognized as a loanword. We read (see Moller, Hierat. 
Lesesticke, Heft 2, p- 41, line 2) : 


sua hilt: KIS sAEscSIreh 


Brugsch, Wérterbuch, translates ‘er wird, als Knabe, herbeige- 
fiihrt, um in die Caserne gesteckt zu werden.’ That is, 
takapu — ‘Kaserne, Soldaten-Hiitte.’ This is simply a guess 
from the context. 

Takapu is a loanword from Assyrian zagapu ‘to erect, put 
up,’ Hebrew pr ‘lift up, comfort.” In Assyrian zagapu means 
also ‘to plant’; kiru zaqpu, ‘hortus’; zéru zaqpu, ‘a planted 
field.’ Takapu in Egyptian came to mean ‘educational insti- 
tution, Pflanzschule, seminarium.’ The root >t is also con- 


tained in the word 4 ONIN C3 (Anast. IV). 


Brugsch WB. ‘Schule, in welcher die Pferde dressiert werden, 
Reitschule. Coptisch ANZHB, M aNnzuBe, ANZHB, ANZHBE 
schola.’ 


H. F. Lurz 


University of Pennsylvania 


The Hebrew word for ‘to sew’ 


The following remark about the etymology of the Hebrew 
word “5M ‘to sew’ was suggested to me when I noticed an 
interesting dag Aeyduevov in Egyptian. In W. Spiegelberg, 
Hieratic Ostraca and Papyri found by J. E. Quibell in the 
Ramessewm, 1895-6, pl. XVII, No. 132, a small hieratic text is 
published, a note scribbled on a piece of limestone. It reads: 
‘Let there be made ten ma-ti-pu-(i)ra-ti with their ten ‘-ga- 
na(?)-1(?)-tr.’ On the reading of the latter extremely uncer- 
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tain word see below. The first of these two words, which by their 
vocalized spelling betray themselves as loanwords from the 
Old-Canaanitish tongue, invites, however, an easy etymology, 
especially on account of its determinative ‘copper, metal,’ 
namely from Hebrew “5/1, ‘to sew.’ It seems, therefore, that 
we have here a word *matpart, or *metport, in Biblical Hebrew, 
i. e. * FDI or more probably MSN» ‘sewing instrument, 
needle.’ If some object of leather belonged to each of these 
needles, we might guess that this object was a small leather case 
and that the needles were of larger size, perhaps for leather 
work, like shoemaker’s punchers. So the etymology proposed 
has at least great probability, and we may ascribe to the Old- 
Canaanitish language the word matpart for the time soon after 
1300 B. C. This observation leads to a more important ques- 
tion, namely how the root 15/1. occurring only in Hebrew, is to 
be connected with other Semitic roots. The above example 
shows that the Canaanites possessed the singular word in its 
later form by about 1300 B. C. The Coptic tor(e)p ‘to sew,’ 
however, leads us in the right direction. This form is decidedly 
older than the later Hebrew form, although the latter already 
appears in the fragment discussed above. It is evidently acci- 
dental that trp has not yet been found in hieroglyphic form. 
Being clearly the earlier form of the word it must have pene- 
trated into Egyptian a couple of centuries before the nominal 
formation matport. In the other Semitic languages ‘to sew, to 
mend’ is ND" (Arabic and Ethiopic); in the North Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Phoenician, Syrian, Assyrian) this root has 
assumed the more specialized meaning ‘to heal,’ originally ‘to 
sew up a wound.’ Evidently **)\Mas preserved in Coptic torp 
and N5 come from the same root. The Canaanitish language 
has developed a new triliteral verb from the relative * RO" 
in which the reflexive prefix evidently expressed reciprocity, 
like English ‘together,’ since sewing generally requires two 
objects. That reflexive must have been very frequent; possibly 
the causative-reflexive formation *N5°7N or * 8577 was one 
of the reasons why the reflexive ¢- was understood as a part of 
the root. 
H. F. Lutz 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Uttu, the Sumerian god of commerce 


In JRAS 1919, 37-41, Langdon has laid Assyriologists under 
obligation by discovering new material for the appraisal of the 
mysterious TAG + KU, who now assumes more tangible shape 
before our eyes. A more careful sifting of the material, how- 
ever, requires the modification of Langdon’s results. First of 
all we must examine C7 12, 24, 38129, 64 ff.; ef. Christian, 
MVAG 1913, 78, who clarifies the situation regarding the sign 
names: 

64 TAG + SU (tibir, SGl 157)=— rittu” 

65 TAG + UT(!) (uttu?) = rittu™ 

66 TAG+ KU (uttu?) = rittu™ 
Sb 121 (kisth = MIS = rittu”) shows clearly that rittu meant 
not only ‘paw, hand, fist,’ but also ‘seal’; for the development 
ef. our ‘hand’ for ‘signature.’ Line 65 above is a phonetic 
writing of a common type, indicating the pronunciation utu, or 
the like; the other two entries leave one in doubt whether the 
older writing is TAG + SU or TAG + KU, since SU and KU 
ean hardly be distinguished in Old Babylonian. As rittu means 
hand, like si, TAG-+ KU is probably secondary in this use. 
It can, moreover, be shown that TAG + SU means ‘fist,’ as 
well as ‘seal.’ The expression zig-tibira-ra means mahdcu sa 
Sapri, ‘strike the rump’ (Sapru = Ar. tafr, ‘arse, rump,’ a 
sense which fits into all the passages perfectly; Sapru is a syn- 
onym of imsu, ‘seat, fundament’), a common gesture in cunei- 
form literature, expressive of disgust or despair. But ZIG 
alone, with the pronunciation gas, means Sapru, ‘rump’ (Br. 
4688) ; the sign, which has not been explained, obviously repre- 
sents this part of the body (cf. the Eg. sign ph). So, as ra= 
mahacu, tibir must be ‘fist’; the whole phrase means ‘strike 
the rump with the fist.’ The fact that KU = idu, ‘seat, arse,’ 
- does not warrant the interpretation of TAG + KU in this way, 
however. In the same way, one could take any of the multifa- 
rious values of KU, and erect a hypothesis on it; I have made 
and rejected several. It is by no means certain that the trans- 
lation ‘full, laundry,’ for 7'AG sa KU is correct; the following 
entry, puc(¢)t% Sa irsi, is simply ‘clean a sleeping rug’; even 
if it is right, it most certainly does not result that Uttu is a 
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fuller-god. Juxtaposition in the vocabularies has been em- 
ployed as an argument to prove many erroneous contentions. 

In the important section last published by Meek, AJSL 31. 
287, Uttu is explained as the divine engraver (zadim; the 
engraver also made seals), the god of the seal, the god of judi- 
cial dec‘sions (4S8d-bar, “Sa-purussé), the god of the judicial 
staff (4Us-bar, “parussu), and 4RAT, whose meaning is doubt- 
ful, tho ‘fuller’ is possible. These statements ought to make 
it clear that Uttu was a god of the contract, which lay at the 
center of all Babylonian business life. Now we can understand 
why Uttu appears in the Langdon Epic in a transaction involv- 
ing the purchase of agricultural products; the Sumerian poet 
wanted to portray the beginning of agricultural and commer- 
cial life, which held a place of such dignity and importance in 
Babylonia. 

Unfortunately, Langdon insists upon maintaining the identi- 
fication of TAG + KU with Utnapisti™, which the pronunciation 
Uitu assists him in doing. After JAOS 38. 60, the imaginary 
‘Utta-napistim arik’ should be allowed to die. As a mere pos- 
sibility I would propose the identification of Uttu with the 
sun-god Utu, also péris purussé and lord of the judicial sceptre 
and the contract; Uttu is then a depotentized sun-god, like the 
Avestan Mithra. It may be noted that Mithra was also a god 
of the contract, as well as a figure of the Tammuz type, in some 
respects (cf. the remarks JAOS 39. 81, to which, aside from the 
reading Summu, I still subscribe). Uttu may easily have been 
a god of fertility and a god of business at once; Nisaba was 
a goddess of writing and accounting as well as a grain-deity. 

In this connection I wish to correct a typographical error in 
JAOS 39, 81, n. 28, where the g in Eg. ngr (ndr) should have 
an inverted circumflex, as in the copy. The serpent hieroglyph 
was pronounced dz, but since the three Semitic ¥’s (Ar. s, d, 
and z) have fallen together in it, as well as the palatalized g, we 
have adopted the habit of transcribing d@ in the former case, 
and g with inverted circumflex in the latter; Dhuti corresponds 
to Eth. daha, ‘sun,’ and is more remotely connected with Ar. 
uidah, ‘moon.’ 

W. F. AuBricut 

Johns Hopkins University 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., on April 6-8, 1920. The Board of 
Directors will meet on the evening of April 5, the day preceding 
the first day of meeting. 


During the absence of the Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Clay, now 
in residence at the School in Jerusalem, all dues and business 
communications forwarded to his New Haven address will 
receive prompt attention. 


President Lanman of the Society has appointed the following 
Committee on Plan for Archaeological Exploration in the Near 
East: Messrs. Breasted (chairman), Torrey (acting chairman in 
Dr. Breasted’s absence from the country), Butler, Jewett, Nies. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held at Union Seminary, New York, December 29 
and 30. The Presidential Address on ‘The Origin of Acts,’ by 
Prof. E. J. Goodspeed, was accompanied by a symposium on the 
Criticism of Acts as related to the History and Interpretation 
of the New Testament. The Society took important action in 
establishing a commission to catalogue all the Biblical and 
Patristic manuscripts to be found in this country. The officers 
elected for the following year are: President, Prof. A. T. Clay; 
Vice-President, Prof. Kemper Fullerton; Secretary, Prof. H. J. 
Cadbury; Treasurer, Prof. George Dehl. 


In connection with the above Society was held the annual 
meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It was reported that the School 
had been opened with Director Worrell and Professors Clay and 
Peters in residence, that affiliation had been made with the Brit- 
ish School of Archaeology, and the Bute House within the Jaffa 
Gate had been secured as the home of the two Schools. The 
Fellow, Dr. Albright, reached Jerusalem on December 30. 
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The annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, which could not be held in Toronto, the appointed place, 
because of an epidemic, was held in Pittsburgh on December 
29-31. The officers of the organization were in general reelected. 
Of general interest was the discussion on ‘Archaeology and 
Classical Philology’, in which Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and 
Italy were represented respectively by Drs. Currelly, Jastrow, 
Fowler, Laing. 


The Palestine Oriental Society was organized in Jerusalem in 
January at a meeting participated in by about thirty officials 
and scholars. It adopted a constitution similar to that of the 
American Oriental Society. The officers elected are: Pére 
Lagrange, president; Messrs. Clay and Garstang, vice-presi- 
dents; Mr. Danby, treasurer; Mr. Slousch, secretary; Governor 
Storrs, Messrs. Ben Yehudah and Crea, directors. 





THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


Upon the invitation of the presidents and secretaries of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the American His- 
torical Association, extended to thirteen representative Ameri- 
can learned societies devoted to humanistic studies, a conference 
was held in Boston on September 19, 1919. The following 
societies were represented by delegates: the American Philoso- 
phical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Antiquarian Society, the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the Modern Language Association, the American 
Historical Association, the American Economic Association, the 
American Philosophical Association: and, unofficially, the 
American Philological Association and the American Oriental 
Society, the latter being represented by Professors J. R. Jewett 
and D. G. Lyon. Mr. William R. Thayer was chosen permanent 
chairman and Mr. Waldo G. Leland permanent secretary. The 
object of the conference was the establishment of a union of the 
humanistic societies in America, so as to enable this country to 
be properly represented in the Union Académique, a proposed 
international organization of learned societies devoted to human- 
istic studies, steps towards the formation of which were taken 
under the auspices of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres at a preliminary conference held in Paris on May 15 and 
17, 1919. 

It was formally resolved by the conference in Boston that, 
‘It is the sense of this Conference that American learned socie- 
ties devoted to humanistic studies should participate as a group 
in the Union Académique.’ Professor James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University, and Mr. William H. Buckler, of Baltimore, 
were appointed as American delegates to the session of the 
Union Académique te be held in Paris in October. Among the 
votes adopted by the conference was the statement that ‘This 
Conference desires to express its deep interest in the subject of 
explorations and researches in Western Asia and hopes that a 


scheme of codperation may be considered by the Union Aca- 
démique.’ 
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A draft of a Constitution of the affiliated American societies 
was then considered and adopted. It is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 

Art. I. This body shall be known as the American Council of Learned 
Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

Art. II. Sect. A. The Council shall be composed of delegates of the 
national learned societies of the United States which are devoted to. the 
advancement, by scientific methods, of the humanistic studies. 

Secr. B. Each of the thirteen societies herein named shall, upon ratifi- 
cation of this convention and constitution, be admitted to representation in 


the Council: 
The American Philosophical Society. 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The American Antiquarian Society. 

The American Oriental Society. 

The American Philological Association. 

The Archaeological Institute of America. 
The Modern Language Association of America. 
The American Historical Association. 

The American Economic Association. 

The American Philosophical Association. 

The American Political Science Association. 
The American Sociological Society. 

The American Society of International Law. 

Sect. C. Other societies may be admitted to representation in the Coun- 
cil by vote of three-fourths of all the delegates. 

Art. III. Sect. A. Each society shall be represented in the Council 
by two delegates, chosen in such manner as the society may determine. 

Sect. B. The term of office of delegates shall be four years, but at the 
first election of delegates from each society a short term of two years shall 
be assigned to one of the delegates, and thereafter one delegate shall be 
chosen every two years. 

Art. IV. The officers of the Council shall consist of a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a secretary-treasurer, who shall be chosen for such terms 
and in such manner as the Council may determine, but no two officers shall 
be from the same society. 

Art. V. The Council shall determine its own rules of procedure and 
shall enact such by-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, as it may 
deem desirable. 

Art. VI. The Council shall hold at least one meeting each year, which 

meeting shall be not less than two months prior to the stated annual 
meeting of the Union Académique. 
, Art. VII. The Council shall choose such number of delegates to rep- 
resent the United States in the Union Académique as may be prescribed by 
the statutes of the Union, and shall prepare their instructions, and in gen- 
eral shall be the medium of communication between the Union and the 
societies which are represented in the Council. 
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Art. VIII. The Council may upon its own initiative take measures to 
advance the general interests of the humanistic studies, and is especially 
charged with maintaining and strengthening relations among the societies 
which are represented in it. 

Art. IX. Sect. A. In order to meet its own necessary administrative 
expenses and to pay the annual contribution of the United States to the 
administrative budget of the Union Académique the Council shall, until 
otherwise provided, assess upon each society represented in it an annual 
contribution of not less than twenty-five dollars, nor more, except as a 
minimum contribution, than a sum equal to five cents for each member of 
the society. 

Sect. B. The Council may receive gifts and acquire property for the 
purpose indicated above. 

Art. X. The Council shall make a report to the societies each year set- 
ting forth in detail all the acts of the Council and all receipts and expendi- 
tures of money. 

Art. XI. Identical instructions from a majority of the societies which 
are represented in the Council shall be binding upon it. 

Art. XII. The Council may be dissolved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
societies represented therein. 

Art. XIII. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Council and shall take effect when ratified by a major- 
ity of the societies represented in the Council. 

ArT. XIV. This convention and constitution shall be presented to the 
societies named in Article II, Section B, and shall be put into effect when 
they shall have been ratified by any seven of them. 


The meeting of the Committee of the Union Académique was 
held in Paris on Oct. 15-18, 1919, the American representatives 
being Mr. Buckler and, in the absence of Prof. Shotwell, Dr. 
Louis H. Gray. <A constitution of the Union was drafted, which 
is to be submitted to the American learned societies for ratifica- 
tion, but no copies of it are known to have reached this country 
as yet. It was also decided that the next meeting of the Union 
be held in May, 1920. 

The foregoing information was communicated by the Corre- . 
sponding Secretary of this Society to its Directors in a circular 
letter dated Dec. 13, 1919, so that they might make such recom- 
mendations as they might see fit to the Society at its Annual 
Meeting. 

The Constitution of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties Devoted to Humanistic Studies has already been ratified 
by eight of the thirteen societies participating in the Boston 
Conference, viz: the American Philosophical Society, the Amer- 
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ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the American Philological Association, the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute of America, the American Historical Association, 
the American Economie Association, and the American Socio- 
logical Society. Six of these societies have appointed their 
delegates to the Council, the first meeting of which, it is now 
expected, will be held in New York City on February 14. 

Although the American Oriental Society has not yet ratified 
the Constitution of the American Council, it has been asked to 
send two informal representatives to the coming meeting, and 
the President of the Society has appointed as such Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., and Prof. Maurice Bloomfield. 


P. S.—At the first meeting of the American Council, held in 
New York on February 14, organization was effected. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Prof. Charles H. Haskins, chair- 
man; Prof. John C. Rolfe, vice-chairman; Prof. George M. 
Whicher, secretary-treasurer. Professor Jastrow attended the 
meeting as the informal representative of this Society. 


PERSONALIA 


M. Sytvain Lévi, Honorary Member of this Society, has been 
commissioned by the French Minister of Public Instruction to 
organize the department of Oriental Languages in the reconsti- 
tuted French University of Strasbourg. 








